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PR O GRE S S IN Many of the fantasies of science fiction writers are being 
brought nearer to reality by a new invention Known as a 

transistor. This is a tiny device which has a similar func- 
ELECTRO NICS tion to a radio valve, but which operates on an entirely 


different principle. 

The basis of the transistor is germanium, an element whose peculiar properties permit the close control ||) 
of the movement of electrons within its structure. In this respect it differs from the radio valve in which i 
electrons are controlled within a vacuum. 

Unlike the radio valve, the transistor needs no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. 
This means that its power consumption is negligible, and it is very economical to use. Another advantage is its 
small size—in many cases no larger than a pea—which is opening up applications hitherto impossible with the 
conventional valve. 

Mullard transistors are already being used extensively in hearing aids where their small size and low 
power requirements are resulting in instruments of match-box dimensions, which will operate for about three 
hundred hours from one miniature 1.5 volt battery. 

Transistors are also being successfully employed in the development of equipments as diverse as computing 
machines (electronic brains) and portable gramophones, telephone equipment and nuclear radiation counters. - 
And this is only a’beginning. Research continues, and it is still impossible to foresee the ultimate extent of 
transistor applications, although potentially they appear to be unlimited. Whatever the future may bring, the 
Mullard organisation will play its traditional part in supplying British equipment manufacturers with electronic 
devices of the most advanced design and the highest quality. 
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' Is a Bargain with Russia Possible? 


=A Bers _ By WILLIAM CLARK | it 
“HE need for revising the western foreign policy arises is needed. How do we reunite east and west Germany as a prelude 
from its success, not its failure. The first five years after to removing the Iron Curtain which divides Europe? The west 
the war saw the steady advance of a united communist has made it clear that it does not intend to liberate the east by © 
& front throughout the world, the last five years have seen war. How then? It must be by agreement with Russia. 
at advance halted. Now that we have the unity and the strength At present our plan is that Germany should be reunited by 
‘achieve this, perhaps we can have the imagination and foresight free _all-German elections under international supervision. The | 
arn back to our original task of 1945, which was to build a all-German Government which’ results would be free to decide se 


St-war peace settlement that is lasting and includes both com- on its own alliances. But that is one point at which Russia is 
st and non-communist powers, | likely to stick; they know that a free and united Germany would— 
et us look back at our attempts so far and perhaps learn from at any rate at first—plump for the western alliance; so it appears A 
istakes. If there is ever to be a solution of world problems, it to be present Russian propaganda policy to say to Germany: ‘ You ae 


‘be based on a European settlement, and throughout this can be reunited, or you can be allied with the west, but not both. 

the problem of Europe has been the problem of Germany. Choose Nato or unity’. That is a powerful theme, which could 

‘end of the war the instinctive reaction of all the allies destroy the loyalty of the German people to the west. It is 

ly to hold Germany down and divide it up for ever. That important that we should have another theme, another solution, 

ed partly because our sympathies were roused by starving which makes use of that priceless asset—the fact that Germany is 

- But the main reason for the failure of all the really now definitely pro-western. With that in mind, what can we offer 
i-German plans was that when Russia clearly set off on in negotiation at Geneva or later? e) 
1 of absorbing eastern Europe into the Soviet Empire, then. If Germany is really pro-western, the presence of our troops is 
many became not our defeated enemy but our essential not necessary there to enforce their loyalty. If allied troops with- 

_ of defence. That is the simple reason why today west drew from Germany, Dr. Adenauer’s Government would not be ~ 
$ a sovereign state, a member of Nato. As long as the overthrown by a popular rising; but if Russian troops were with- 
maintains its grip all round western Germany, in drawn from east Germany it is pretty certain that the Communist 
slovakia, Poland, and east Germany, there is no chance that Government there, which was put back into power by Russian 
can afford to loosen their ties with Dr. Adenauer’s State. tanks in June 1953, would not last a month. But east Germany is 

ou - present solution of the German problem has the great not an equivalent of west Germany. If we offered to withdraw ; 

age that it leaves Europe, and Germany, divided down troops from west Germany we would have to insist that Russian 

h a solution cannot last. This is where new thinking troops be withdrawn at least from Germany’s immediate neigh- 


ne Steet ‘of all fat the from based : 
certainly there have been rumours of such an offer even from . 


Russia. 
Let us look at this extreme possibility coolly —as a distinct 
prospect. Could it be in the western interest to aim at getting 


both the Russian and the Anglo-American armies to roll back 
_ from the forward positions in Europe they took up and have 


held now for ten years? That is the key question today. First, 


what would we gain? Certainly we would gain the liberation of 
east Germany, and probably, within a short time of the removal 


of the Red Army, the present regimes of east Europe would 
change. They would not necessarily become anti-communist 


- straight away, but they would become less dependent on Moscow, 
more like the regime of Yugoslavia, and possibly much more 


liberal. In a very real sense we would have ended the division of 
Europe, and liberated the satellites. And the Red Army would 
have gone back 600 miles. _ 

What would the cost of this be to us? It would mean the end 
of the present military basis of Nato; it would mean the dis- 
appearance of American troops, which are our shield today as 
they have been for a decade, from the continent of Europe. 


- Could we afford this colossal price? Is Europe defensible with- 


out Nato and without American troops on the continent? Only 
a military expert can answer definitely, but it is surely true 
that today western Europe is defended in two ways: 


with atomic and hydrogen bombs provides the deterrent against 
starting any major war. 

If the Red Army were once “moved back behind the Russian 
borders, the chances of a surprise attack across the plains on 
western Europe would seem to be much reduced. And the great 
deterrent? It does not depend primarily BE peics on the continent 


by Nato, 
which has the equipment to stop any drive by Russian troops- 
- across the plains of Europe; and by strategic air power which 


Should Strikes Be Made Megal? a 


co-aperations Would east start once more to arty off 
against west; would America retreat into isolation, and fo 
about Europe? Those are very real dangers, possibly fatal fl 
in this whole scheme of things. But I do not think we can. 
accept them as unchangeable laws of nature. Because what u 
doubts mean is that only fear and military necessity is hok 
the western alliance together. Is that ee S02 Is there no oO 
important element of self-interest? 

I would suggest that there is no reason to Palices a 
removal of foreign bases would mean the neutralisation of Eur: 
no reason to foresee, the break-up of the western alliance, or « 
Nato. There could still be discussion in common of military def 
problems, though I agree this would be strictly limited. But h 
‘was not meant to be a purely military organisation, and that o 
western association, the Council of Europe, is definitely 1 
military. It is these aspects of the western grouping that nee 
be emphasised and developed, if it is to hold together. 

Can we do that? Can we make membership of the wes 
association so profitable in terms of trade, of cultural excha: 
even of military aid, that both Germany and America will conti 
to want to be mixed up in it, and perhaps other countries f 
the east will wish to join it? I think it is possible, especial 
Britain, which is the link in the North Atlantic, plays its full ; 

But what I want to emphasise in conclusion i is that we maj 
forced to play this game anyway. So far, Russia has created 
held together an alliance by threats; she may not be willing t 
on doing so, and in that case we shall have to hold it and exter 
by its merits. That is what is meant by the phrase ‘ competi 
coexistence ’, in which the Russian and the western systems | 


_to attract others into their association. It is the only alternativ 


cold war, OF war, and we must be prepared to learn its arts. 
2 —Home Servi 


rte OTTO KAHN- FREUND 


XCEPT for special legislation during the war and post-war 
-periods, strikes have been legal in this country at least since 


1875. The experience we had with the well-known Order 1305 © 


of 1940 was not at all encouraging, and in 1951 the Government, the 


_ T.U.C., and the British Employers’ Confederation agreed that they had 
had enough of this war-time Order, under which stoppages could often - 


be punished by law. Even under the Emergency Powers’ Act of 1920, 


the Government cannot interfere with the right to strike or with peaceful 


picketing, nor can it introduce industrial conscription. 
The law has set its face against interference with the freedom to 


_ strike, because the alternative to freedom to stop work is compulsory 


labour, and this is not only repulsive, but also ineffective. One cannot 


make men work by threatening them with imprisonment, or by punish- — 


ing their leaders or organisers. At least one cannot do these things 
in a democracy, whatever can be done in a dictatorship. Nor is there 
much more sense in threatening the funds of a trade union because one 
cannot make people work by such means either. As the French states- 
man Talleyrand once said: ‘You can do all sorts of things with 


bayonets but you can’t sit on them’. 


Most people agree that it is futile to make trade-union supported 


strikes illegal. But some people have been suggesting that taking part 


in an unofficial strike, like the present shipping dispute*, should be 


ist made criminal. In practice that would mean that trade union officials, 
_ by supporting or not supporting a strike, could decide whether a man 
should go to prison for stopping work. Surely-that means putting too 


much power into the hands of the unions? Of the two other strikes, 


_ - the railway and the dock strike, it is the dock strike which presents 


_ the greater difficulties to the lawyer. The railway strike, being a dispute | 


does not work. This is the sort of conflict in which the law he 


_ like the one we now have in some of the docks, a public auth 


* Broadcast on June 10 


> 


irae wages, could # be settled through voluntary machinery 


strike in an essential’ industry like the railways is particularly | 
gerous to the community, and there are countries in which rail 
men and other workers in vital industries have been forbidden to st 
but such discriminatory legislation is not likely to be effective, ar 
invidious. In this country even workers in gas, water, and electr 
plants may ‘stop work as long as they keep their contracts, a ; 
the proper notices as the railwaymen did. 

But it is the dock strike which confronts us with the main ab 
Here we have a dispute about which of two unions should rept 
some of the dockers. Only one of the two unions is affiliated t 
T.U.C., and so the T.U.C. machinery for settling inter-union 4 is 


intervene in the United States in the nineteen-thirties, when the b 
between the American Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
dustrial Organisations was at its height. In America, if there is a dis 


holds a ballot among the workers, and the union that gets mos 
the votes becomes by law the only one to represent the worke 
the plant, and the’ othér one is out of the Picture. The most s 

question which is raised by the dock strike i is whether we need sin 
legislation here. I would still say ‘no’ as long as the trade v 
movement remains united. But if the unions were ever oe ‘in 
as they were until recently in America, then—and only then— 
the law might have to intervene. This would mean, let ti 
mistake about it, that the unions would get an entirely if 
and that much of the tradition of voluntary bargain 

_ —From a talk in ‘At Home and Ab 
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FEW days ago Dr. Adenauer’s ‘ roving ambassador ’, Professor 
Hallstein, told a correspondent of Die Welt that the most 
difficult phase of Germany’s post-war history was beginning 
only now. The Federal Republic, he said, was standing 
_the threshold of protracted negotiations which would try the 
ience of all Germans very high. During these negotiations the 
eral Republic would have to show extreme readiness to make 
cessions to the Soviet as well as to the western point of view. 
It has become com- 
on practice in Ger- 
y, and elsewhere, to 
d Dr. Adenauer as 
litical magician, with 
invariable ability to 
uce a diplomatic 
tvel out of his con- 
for’s hat. The first real 

for Dr. Adenauer as 
ad of a sovereign west- 
n Germany came as a 
rise, because it came 
quickly. That test was 
three-pronged affair— 


in fact something 
t developed while and 
cause the treaty was 
in the offing. 
‘At that time, when it 
ist became clear that 
Soviet Union might 
a concessions over 
ustria, the Anglo-Ger- Dr. 
an Society held its 
mual congress’ in 
enigswinter. The theme chosen for discussion was 
St-west coexistence and Germany’s part in it. English 
liamentarians learned, evidently to their horror, that 
man ideas extended beyond the mere mechanical 
ent of the Paris Treaties and the organisation of 
ye divisions under Nato. English politicians, perhaps 
ively, failed to realise that the granting of German 
vereignty and German rearmament opened up com- 
etely new political vistas for many Germans. Any one 
e vistas could lead to the initial, infinitely desir- 
objective of German reunification. The way might 
that of independent German negotiation with 
cow, or of a more slowly phased German rearma- 
in order to give time for four-power talks to 
e results, or of the opting out of Nato of the 
al Republic so that the Soviet Union has a real 
ative to come to terms. > 
Vhich of these ways was the right one? At Koenigs- 
ter, German politicians, professors and pressmen 
lous. And the unusual spectacle was wit- 
sd of English labourites and tories passing each other clandestine 
telling how they intended countering German arguments and 
ng for each other’s support. Surely Britain’s bipartisan foreign policy 
ved nothing more remarkable than this? 
Adenauer became all at once uneasily aware of the extent of 
ern doubts in German good faith. The approach of the Austrian 
ty made it equally clear that there were doubts in Germany, too, 
his interpretation of his own policy of ‘ dealing with the Russians 
-€ position of strength’. One German editor to whom I talked 


Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the 


German Federal Republic 


THE=-LISTENER 


Herr Theodor Blank, Minister 
of Defence 
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che Impact of the Austrian Treaty on Germany 


‘By TERENCE PRITTIE 


at the time summarised these doubts in this way. For years past the 
German Government and the. parliamentary Opposition had argued 
over the wisdom of a part of Germany, the Federal Republic, rearming 
in the western cause. The Government had always maintained that a 
solution of the German question, and German reunification, were only 
possible with the help of the Western Powers. The organisation of 
twelve German divisions, then, was an effective means to an intelligible 
end. A big majority of the German people endorsed this policy at the 
1953 Federal election, 
and German belief in 
Dr. Adenauer’s wisdom 
has not been seriously 
shaken in subsequent 
Land elections. 

But, the German 
editor argued, when 
should Dr. Adenauer’s 
theory of treating from a 
position of strength be 
put to the test? It will be 
five years before twelve 
west German divisions 
are in existence. Perhaps 
the threat of the one 
combination that the 
Russians really fear, of 
American _ nuclear 
weapons with the Ger- 
man soldier, was at least 
as important as the 
actual existence of these 
divisions. The Austrian 
Treaty was at any rate 
to provide an interesting 
pointer. World opinion 
was at least as much in- 
fluenced by Russian 
readiness to come to terms as by the actual signing of 
the Treaty. Conversely, it was put to me, Russian 
readiness to come to terms in Germany could be as 
easily induced by the ratification of the Paris Agree- 
ments as by putting 500,000 west Germans into 
uniform. The argument sounded all the more formidable 
when put by some of Dr. Adenauer’s own supporters. 
In Hamburg the Christian Democrat Lord Mayor, 
Dr. Sieveking, had spoken of a ‘ middle way’ between 
the enrolment of the Federal:-Republic in Nato and any 
sort of stultified neutralisation of a united Germany. In 
Bonn the Free Democrats began talking about a ‘ third 
solution’, with roughly the same ideas in mind. The 
parliamentary chairman of the German Party, Herr von 
Meerkatz, one of Dr. Adenauer’s paladins in the field 
of foreign affairs, suggested discreetly divorcing 
Western European Union from the policies of the 
Pentagon. Even Dr. Gerstenmaier, the Christian 
Democrat Speaker of the Bundestag, threw out the sug- 
gestion that a future all-Germany need not necessarily 
belong to a western military alliance. 

A third source of concern to Dr. Adenauer was the obvious fact that 
the Soviet Union was preparing a détente in central Europe. Talk of 
the Austrian Treaty was followed up by the Treaty itself. Next came 
the news of the intended Soviet visit to Belgrade, then the Soviet 
disarmament proposals and the deliberate exclusion of the east German 
Republic from the eastern Nato at Warsaw. Since then there has been 
the release of the American airmen by the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Even the refusal of the Soviet High Commissioner, Mr. Pushkin, to 


Dr. Heinrich von Brentano, the German 


Foreign Minister 


For os Rusiens' want east-west all-German talks, ‘with the fine fart 
prospect of a neutral Germany and the withdrawal of American troops, 
with their atom bombs, cannon, and rockets, from German bases. The 
Russians were glad to watch the east Germans turning the screw on 


tunities which could arise out of them. seh 


o this picte 1 


luckless west Berlin in order to re-adyertise its helplessness. 
It is small wonder that the Federal Government showed signs of 


- alarm when the Austrian Treaty was signed. Herr von Brentano, the 
- new Foreign Minister, and Herr Kiesinger, the Christian Democrats’ 


foremost spokesman on foreign affairs, were deputed to talk privately 
to the British and American press. They declared that re-examination 


of future policies and prospects in no way involved disloyalty to the 


west. The Federal Government’s intentions remained’ the same—to 
implement the Paris Agreements and examine the diplomatic oppor- 


Hasty Denials 
The Federal Government hastily vind a series of statements ‘denying 
any interest in the neutralisation of Germany. The intended appoint- 


_ ments of Herr von Brentano, and Herr Blank, as Minister of Defence, 


nce 


were postponed for a month. The German Ambassadors in Washington, . 
Paris, and London were recalled for an urgent conference. The two last 


had been only a few days in their new posts, and the Government 


explanation that they were reporting on British and French opinion 
carried no weight at all. Herr Krekeler, on the other hand, had been 


sending alarmist reports from Washington about a supposed switch of 


era 


_ Adenauer’s foreign policy. 


American opinion towards the idea ss a belt of neutral states, including 


Germany, in central Europe. 


Dr. Adenauer had been watching; with equal interest, the secondary 


symptoms of the shake-up of opinion caused by the Austrian Treaty. 
First of these was the confused reactions of the Free Democrats. A Free 
Democratic organ, the Liberal Students Weekly, wrote that a major deal 
could be done in Europe if the Americans agreed to withdraw their 
troops and the Soviet Union set its:satellites free. The Free Democratic 
Frankfurter Allgemeine toyed with ideas of a new security system. The 
F.D.P. press service coined the phrase ‘a balance of alliances on a 


‘common European basis’, and Dr. Dehlerhis ‘the third solution’. 
Free Democratic parliamentarian, Herr Schwann, suddenly visited Mr. 


Pushkin and said afterwards that he had used the subject of German 


prisoners of war in Russia as an ‘ introduction ’ to political themes. The 


Russians, he said, must be given other German views than those of the 


_ Pankow regime. 
“We must lift our foreign policy ’, wrote the Liberal s tudents Weekly, — 


“away from the mentally bogged and inventively poverty-stricken State 
Department of the Dulles era’. Western policies would not unify Ger- 
many in twenty years and the fate of the east Germans would have been 
settled long before that. The F.D.P. weekly, the Deutsche Zukunft, was 
more outspoken: ‘How on earth can’Germany be unified if we refuse 


- to examine Raab’s experiences in Moscow? The nyet of our Govern- 


ment has shocked the German people’. This newspaper admitted that 
the cases of Austria and Germany were not exactly parallel. The Soviet 
zone was being bolshevised: a separatist west German state had been 
created: it had been integrated in Nato and the Soviet zoné was being 
integrated in the Communist bloc. So, ‘a third solution was necessary 
and could take the form of an armed neutral Germany guaranteed by 
all the Great Powers’. 
Political independents have even stronger doubts about Dr. 
‘Adenauer is more American than the 
Americans in his rejection of any kind of neutralisation’, wrote the 
editor of the Dusseldorf Mittag. ‘ There must at least be discussion of 
the idea of a third solution before it is jettisoned ’. The Russians, accord- 
ing to Professor Hentig of Bonn University, might make concessions in 


_ Germany as in Austria. ‘ Don’t forget’, a Marburg university student 


said to me, ‘ we Germans have to think under pressure, emanating from 
the one reflection: what is to happen to the 18,000,000 east Germans? 


In my university we never get away from this thought even if we > 


wanted to’. 


All this talk lent credence to the idea of a belt of neutral states in 


Europe. The refugee press service found it feasible and pointed out that 


_ Austria ‘ has not been neutralised but recognised as a neutral state, with 


_ the right to organise her own defence and security *. Germany could well 


es oe be a part of a neutral belt, wrote a correspondent to the Deutsche 


Kommentare. The atomic age meant that there were only two centres 


= fetirement £0 bases {France nd Spain but w ul 
back behind the Oder. : 


The neutral belt is an old idea in Germany and was bene pro 
six years ago by Professor Ulrich Noack of Wurzburg University 
embraced by the whole school of neutralists, down to the right-win 
who are organising their own neutralist press in Dusseldorf and Mu 


and who talk of Germany being used as a glacis for American mil 


strategy. Military considerations, indeed, play a big part in any 

ment of the effects of the Austrian Treaty on German opinion. | 
leader-writer of the Frankfurter Allgemeine complained that wes 
defence planning was designed primarily in order to give the maxir 
air-raid warnings to” Paris and London. The space between R 
and Elbe was more important to the west than the twelve Ger 
divisions, and German reunification was being subordinated 


- Allied military requirements. Since the Austrian Treaty the ‘I 


Plan’ has been much in the news, foreseeing a readjustment of def 
forces in order to repel a Russian invasion on the west Ger 
frontiers and to indicate German intentions of not age any pal 


a preventive war. 


The German neutralists are applying their tdioaghs to general 
armament. ‘Mr. Dulles said that an unrestrictedly armed Gern 
would be intolerable for Europe ’, wrote the Bonn foreign political cc 
spondent. ‘But an unrestrictedly armed America or Soviet Unic 
intolerable for us’. The real problem was to choose between world 
armament and the continuing build-up of rival power blocs. An ¢ 
more present idea in German minds is that the hydrogen bomb wi 


~ used in the next war and will come down on German heads first. A 


consciousness of the hydrogen borab is only now beginning to bur 


in German minds. It will grow. ~ 


The Social Democrats made little capital out bf the Austrian Tr 
for they are notoriously slow to seize political opportunities, 
Adenaeur has been more concerned with Free Democrats and Inde 
dents, who have warned him that he cannot secure a ‘ political alibi 
urging the west to present unacceptable terms to the Russians, and 
they have no sympathy for his idea of ‘Charlemagne’s Europe’ bout 
by the Elbe. ‘ The Austrian Treaty ’, wrote the Bonn foreign poli 
correspondent, ‘ makes an “ alibi manoeuvre ” impossible ’. 

After the initial panic Dr. Adenauer has stabilised a situation w 
the Austrian Treaty could have made dangerous. The ranks of 
Christian Democrats have been held firm: the refugee party has sl 
unusual discretion: there has been no sort of campaign against rea 
ment and Dr. Adenauer has been able to declare, fairly convinci 
that the Austrian Treaty was the product of West European Union 
the policy of. strength. His invitation to Moscow is being comur 
interpreted as his personal triumph. German crises tend to finish | 
Dr. Adenauer comes back from his Black Forest holiday hotel. Poli 
cartoonists quickly caught the changing mood. The Austrian Ti 
produced a picture in Die Welt of two small boys, Raab and the Ger 
* Michel ’ carrying bags of sweets labelled ‘ freedom ’ and ‘ sovereigt 


‘Michel is shouting ‘ Uncle Sam, his bag is bigger than mine’. A’ 


later Michel was shown in the lion’s den, waving a national flag. 
title of the cartoon was ‘ Neutralised * 


- 


An Eesplakatory Phase 
Yet the impact of the Austrian Treaty will be all the greater if Av 
is allowed to maintain her freedom. It is only possible to ignore s 
thing on one’s front door. by staying indoors, and German minds t 
are moving into an exploratory phase. An increasing strain will be p! 
‘on German leaders in order to hold opinion steady, and this will hay 
‘at a time when Germany i is still growing up. A few years ago 
Heuss delivered an epic address on the need for the Germisenead I 
‘moral restitution ’, while a neo-Nazi party was springing to life a 
‘German court was commending a doctor for ‘ doing his pe 
imbeciles to death at SS orders. Today the professors a 
Gottingen: University have struck a blow for freedom, while a Fran! 
court was setting free a man who delivered Cyclon B- to At 
witz, knowing they would be used to gas its ‘inmates.’ There is 
political immaturity in Germany today. ‘True, there is greater mat 
stability, but no final stabilisation. That i is why the 
unveiled awkward possibilities in. 
structive hopes for the future. —T/ 


By THOMAS CADETT, 


IT. H aeons lost and much of North Africa in a 
_/ ferment, many Frenchmen are deeply disturbed at what 
/ they feel to be a grave threat to their country’s position as 
a world power. As far as Indo-China is concerned, it is 


signed to it. In fact most people feel the sooner the former 
Expeditionary. Force there is eer out, the better. 


ion Deeply Divided f 

t North Africa, and, above all, Algeria, wEiche counts as a part of 
ce, is another matter. All is still far from lost there, but equally it 
enerally realised that things cannot go on as they are—that some- 
ig must be done. But what? And that is where French opinion, both 
‘the home country and in Algeria itself, is deeply divided. 


onalists organised an insurrection which started with the murder of 
ity-eight Europeans, most of them French. It was put down with an 
hand by the French military authorities. According to recent state- 
lents in the French press, 12,000 Algerians were killed in one district 
Then the country seemed to settle down, and while both Morocco 
Tunisia continued to give trouble, all seemed reasonably well in 
ia. Then came the new and unexpected outburst of terrorist activity 
beginning of last November, and since then it has never ceased. 
€ contrary, in recent weeks things have grown considerably worse. 
xample, during the five months between the beginning of last 
rember and March 31 this year, there were 400 acts of violence and 
otage. During the two following months, April and May, the figure 
; 372. The incidents fell into six main categories: attacks by armed 
ds; arson; damage and destruction by explosives; sabotage of road 
munications; cutting of telephone and telegraph wires; and attacks 
dividuals. The figure for this last item in April and May was 100, 
orty fewer than that for the previous five months. 

ince then the tale of violence has continued. According to the latest 
ures available, since the trouble began the Security Forces have had 
killed, 10 missing, and 55 wounded; while 130 pro-French Moslems 
ve been killed, and 115 more wounded. The rebel losses killed are 
t at 220. What i is so galling to the French authorities, and no doubt 
sn more to the French settlers, is the virtual certainty that those 
mediately responsible for all this terrorism are relatively few in 
mber. One of the most troublesome districts is down in the Aurés 
duntains—wild, inaccessible country which offers many hiding places. 
hi ps one French Deputy went rather far, during a parliamentary 
ate in February, when he declared that 25,000 French troops and 
e there were facing only 400 rebels: and that in five weeks they 
icceeded i in Killing only nine of the enemy; But it does seem clear 
t the outlaws are > able to cause trouble out of all relation to their 
nber. — 


iti g and Mid oring 
“here > are several reasons for this, apart from the fact that they often 
rate in country where it is difficult, if not impossible, to pin them 
d bring them to a fight. One reason is that because they are 
tively few, they can strike and disperse easily. Then, again, they 
w the country, while a-large proportion of the Security Forces are 
0 it, having recently been brought from abroad. Also they are ill- 
PP ped for campaigning in the terrain most favourable to the rebels. 
e OW, too, where and when they are going to strike. Except 
1 timely warning, which may well cost the informer his 
rench can only wait and wonder. Finally—though that does not 
list of points which favour them—the rebels secure outside 
their country in money, supplies, information, or even in the 
t often useful form of a refusal to tell the French anything. 
from many Algerians who either secretly sympathise, 
to rae up arms athe or ho are afraid to with- 


d ai French influence has completely ended there, for the time 
t all events, and those who are not reconciled to the idea are at 


there was trouble in Algeria in 1945 when a small band of extreme 


B.B.C. Paris correspondent 


As for the roots of the problem, they are many. Algeria is still a 
desperately poor country, although France has made a notable contribu- 
tion to its development in many ways: public works, hygiene, industry, 
and so on. But the contrast between the rich, well kept, and productive — 
farms of the French settlers and the small, crudely tilled fields of hovel- 
dwelling Moslem peasants has certainly produced widespread resent- 


ment. In the towns, too, though the contrast is not always so acute, most — 
of the rich are French, and most of the poor are not. Politically, also, ~ 


many Algerians feel themselves unjustly treated or, at least, dis- 
criminated against. At the same time they are told that Algeria is 


a part of France, and that they are therefore Frenchmen. Yet in Algeria — 


there is a Governor-General, and no such thing exists in the home 
country. There is a local Assembly on which Moslems are represented, 
but in a separate college, as it is called. What is more, many of them | 
and some Frenchmen too, are convinced that the elections are in some 
cases faked so that a pro-French candidate gets in. 


Intangible Factor of Religion 

But perhaps most powerful of all is the faoaneiiae but all-pervading — 
factor of religion. As Mohammedans they feel at one with those in 
Tunisia who have been fighting for independence and have just won 
home rule. They feel at one with the Moroccan nationalists, who have 
also been resentful of French rule for years past. Nevertheless many 
Algerian Moslems believe that separation from France would lead to 
disaster, for the association is economically valuable to both sides, and 


not only in Algeria itself. As French citizens, since the war Algerians 


have the right to go to and work in France, and about 300,000 of them 
are doing so. On the money sent back home by them, many villages are 
able to live. At the same time, these Algerians in France provide a 
valuable source of cheap though usually unskilled labour for French 
industry. However, even they, or some of them, are beginning to be a 
real problem. Many live in slums, some even in holes in the ground, or 
they share a cheap hotel room, sleeping in shifts. So discontent or 
poverty drives all too many to crime, as newspaper reports daily show. 

So far I have not said much about an important element of the 
_ population, the French residents and settlers. There are about 1,000,000 


of them out of a total population of some 9,000,000. Their importance — 


and their wealth, and their political and administrative Weight are out 
of all proportion to their numbers. But most of them have worked hard 
and, in the case of the settlers, they have brought a drive and a spirit 
of enterprise which they naturally feel entitles them to their reward. 
Many of them, perhaps naturally, have at the same time acquired a 
sort of authoritarian attitude, a feeling even of superiority which tends 
to make them resent anything approaching assertiveness by the Moslems, 
but inevitably provokes resentment in return. 

An important and highly influential section of the French community 
there—its influence makes itself felt in Paris, too—has begun to feel 
that it is no longer a question of authority but one of simple survival. 
So up goes the cry ‘Order must be restored at any cost, and by any 
‘means ’. Sometimes there goes with it the open or implicit rider that a 
taste of the old repressive measures, with wholesale slaughter if need 
be, is the only answer. The Government itself has conceded the need for 
restoring order. It has introduced what is called a ‘ state of urgency’, 
which gives the local administration the right to restrict many liberties. 

' (continued on page 1079) 
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Birthday Honours" 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. Harold Bishop, Director of 


Technical Services, B.B.C., who in the Birthday Honours List receives a ~ 


knighthood; to Mr, W. L. Streeton, Head of Programme Contracts, who 
receives an O.B.E.; and to Mr. H.-D. M. Ellis, Engineer in Designs 
Department, Mr. S. H. Matthews, Assistant Programme Accountant, and 
Mr. A. J. M. Ozmond, Assistant Head of Television Design, each of 
whom becomes an M.B. E. : 


." 
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ISS SYBIL WINGATE, in a talk which is published on 
another page, ‘ sticks her neck out ’, 


phrase, by asserting that Gladstone was ‘ the greatest poli- 
tical figure of the nineteenth century *. That was the century 


-at whose beginning the Emperor Napoleon bestrode the world like a 


Colossus, which saw Cavour in Italy and Bismarck in Germany each 


‘make a new nation, and in England observed the changes wrought by 
_ Canning and Castlereagh, Sir Robert Peel, Disraeli, and Lord Salisbury. 


Miss Wingate thinks that ‘ with the new interest in Gladstone’ S per- 
sonality, some injustice may be done to his political stature *. Certainly 
Sir Philip Magnus’ lively biography has created a new interest in this 
extraordinary man. The incredible story of his courtships, the fantastic 


_ nature of some of his books on theology and biblical history, and his 
_ peregrinations through the streets of London in the cause of social 


regeneration have caused some readers of that biography to wonder if 
genius is not always near to madness. Others may take the view that it 
is not our business to measure the greathess of men by their personal 
idiosyncrasies. Is the contribution of Ruskin or Carlyle to art and litera- 
ture in the nineteenth century really affected by their curious sex lives? 
Is the wit of Oscar Wilde any less potent because of his tragic decline 
and fall? Will the novels of Charles Dickens endure any less long 
because of what the late Humphry House and othershave revealed to 
us about the odder traits in his character? No, Miss Wingate is right 
in reminding us that Gladstone must be fanced.t in the light of his poli- 
tical achievements. 

Ought we, then, to go back to John Matin? In presenting to the 
public his three-volume life of Gladstone, Morley explained the case 
for diffidence. The ashes of controversy were still hot; not all the par- 
ticulars could be disclosed; the perspective might easily prove wrong. 


ideals, his performances as statesman * were the things to which he owed 
“the lasting substance of his fame’. But Morley, who was not himself 
a Christian, admitted that there was a gap in his book: ‘the detailed 
history of Mr. Gladstone as theologian and churchman’, he wrote in 
his introduction, ‘ will not be found in these pages ’. But Morley recog- 
nised the religious force in his character: ‘not for two centuries, since 
the historic strife of anglican and puritan, had our island produced a 
ruler in whom the religious motive was paramount in the like degree”. 


_ In her broadcast Miss Wingate also stresses the moral urge. But what ~ 
perhaps is so strange is that lesser politicians, without possessing the 


same religious or moral inspiration, may equally find themselves charged 
with political inconsistency. Gladstone, once the hope of the stern, 
unbending tories, the champion of the Establishment, the enemy of 
Home Rule, ends his life in the opposite camps, from the highest of 


- motives. Maybe there is something in the atmosphere of political life, 
_undetectable by those who do not engage actively in it, that makes for 


what appears to be tergiversation but in fact should be called adaptation 


to the changing spirit of the times or adjustment to new ideas in the 


light of personal experience. But in Gladstone’s case what he ultimately 


failed to do was to recognise the social and economic forces that were 


becoming dominant towards the close of the nineteenth century. He was 


Bcwensally the statesman of the age of Jaissez-faire, and therefore we 
have to shake ourselves free from many of the accepted conditions and : 
- feelings of the world in which we live to center him with full prisons’), and reviewed his book, The commie of Ine 
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to use a modern slang. 


_ the words of Der Tag: 


thoughts, his purposes, his - 


“(including that he had ‘ spen 


Dr. Aaonmneee tovitation to. Moscow 


* 


—— 


THE SOVIET INVITATION to Dr. Adenauer to visit nisceee 


“nearest future’ gave rise to considerable comment in both easi 


west. On the following day the Federal German Government pub! 
a statement welcoming the Soviet proposal to establish diplor 
trade, and cultural relations with the Federal Republic, and at 


that it was hoped that a consideration of the points involved ‘ wil 


to the result that a discussion between the Federal Chancellor an 
Soviet leaders will appear appropriate ’. West German ormapapers 
quoted as describing the Soviet invitation as the greatest diplo 
sensation since the war, and—in common with French and many 
western newspapers—as an enormous success for Dr. Adenauer’s } 


_ of alliance with the west and negotiation from a position of stre 
- West German newspapers thought that Dr. Adenauer should a 
- the ‘invitation—Social Democrat newspapers urged him to go fort 


to Moscow—so long as the ultimate aim remained the restoration 
free and united Germany. Some riewspapers thought that Soviet j 
was now aiming at coexistence between the two halves of Gert 
rather than reunification, and that such an idea must be rejecte 
* Moscow owes us the restoration of our ui 

In eastern Germany, where the campaign against Dr. Adenaue 
been particularly abusive, the Soviet invitation was published at 
without comment. Subsequently east German broadcasts fol 


~ Moscow radio in speaking of ‘ confusion’ in Bonn and the United S$ 


These communist commentators could see no difficulty in a ‘ states 
like Adenauer accepting the invitation, which was merely the lat 
many Soviet initiatives in ‘a bold and great-hearted policy of con 
tion ’. It had, in fact, been far more difficult for the Soviet Goverr 
to invite to Moscow, 
aman ‘brim full df anti-Sovietism and ‘slanders against the U. S 
whose policy up to now has been directed -against a Beaceea u 
standing. 


Pending the creation, dof a ‘ united democratic Germany ’, the U. ‘ 


wanted good relations with both German States. 


A number of western commentators pointed to the humiliation 


suffered by the puppet leaders of east Germany. Life was har 


political commentators, said a ‘Russian Hour’ commentator 

Vienna, who stressed that ‘ all these sensational diplomatic moves ’ 
being initiated by the U.S.S.R., who, to the great surprise of ‘ the 
ticians of strength’, was, in spite of the ratification of the Paris A 
ments, taking new measures towards negotiations and understan 
It could be taken as certain that the invitation to Moscow wou 


accepted, and that in her dealings with the west Germans the U.S 
_ would be ‘no less magnanimous’ than in the case of Austria. Th 


_ The positions of strength of the United States politician 
crumbling bit by bit . . . The policy of peaceful coexistence, as. 
‘cated by Mr. Nehru, now Moscow’s most welcome guest, will. cor 
to flourish. ° , 

Le Monde was among several newspapers quoted feos Franc 
pressing the view that Moscow’s primary aim was to legalise the p1 
division of Germany—a view confirmed by the emphasis in § 
propaganda on ‘normalisation of relations’ rather than ‘ reunifica' 
Le Figaro saw in the Soviet invitation an appeal to German i 
trialists who have been deprived of their traditional east Eurc 
markets. From the United States The New York Times was q 
for the conclusion that Moscow had finally decided to come to 
with the fact of western unity, though at the same time it aime 


making agreeable concessions, to undo that unity. From Ital 


Corriere della Sera was quoted for the view that the real impor 
of the Soviet move was its demonstration that Moscow was reso. 


“pursuing the objective of a neutral belt. Satellite broadcasts haile 


Soviet Note as a further demonstration of the Soviet Union’s ‘ p 
policy and emphasised the importance of peaceful relations betwee 


—U.S.S.R. and Germany to the nations of central and eastern Eu 
Indian newspapers hailed Mr. Nehru’s | 
_cedented’. It was certainly a highlight in Soviet 


reception te ee 


eulogised Soviet-Indian relations, gave a peice ‘note of 
it altogether about ten | years i 


pees iene ae ae aah 
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Did You Hear That? 


REEDOM OF THE PRESS: A CENTENARY 

-IS CUSTOMARY but wrong to think that our struggle for a free press 
$ won back in the eighteenth century, by John Wilkes, Junius and 
hers *, said BRIAN INGLIS in a talk in the Home Service. ‘ As a matter 
fact, the last decisive blow for liberation was struck only 100 years 
(0, in June 1855. This was the repeal of the Newspaper Stamp Duty 
ct. Up to that time, for nearly 150 years, newspapers had to be printed 


government paper of fixed dimensions 
hough not always of fixed quality— 
d each copy of the paper had to bear 
stamp, the price of which varied accord- 
B to the government of the day. It was 
yer less than a penny, and reached as 
h as fourpence at the end of the 
poleonic Wars, which meant that the 
st of a newspaper was at least fivepence, 
d often more—The Times, for example, 
sevenpence for a single sheet, divided 
into four pages like newspapers here 
ring the last war. And sevenpence then 
as almost the equivalent of two shillings 
day. However, the important thing is 
at, owing to the stamp duty, the sub- 
Tiber was called on to pay ten times as 
ich for his morning newspaper as he 
s to now. 


“get; and that is the significant point 
put the removal of the duty. From 
ing numbered merely in thousands, 
yspaper readers jumped quickly into 
mdreds of thousands when the duty 
me off; and later, largely owing to the 
ducation Acts in the latter part of the 
t century, into millions: which shows 
weakness of the argument used by 
Vernments in favour of the duty—that 
was only for revenue purposes and 
sded to help fight the Crimean War. 
On the other hand, when 
ponents called it one of 

taxes on knowledge they 
ere nearer to the truth. And 
"one goes back to read the 
iginal debates when the 
ty was first imposed in 
12, or increased later, it is 
that revenue was not 
© government’s motive; 
ieir real desire was to gag 
press. Lord North said 
in so many words, in 
6. Newspapers, _he 
ight, existed largely to 
Dagate calumnies and 
hoods about the govern- 
at; ety were not read out 
thirst for knowledge 
mprovement, but either 
idleness or curiosity: 
of luxury”, he 
side ed, “ that ought to be 
i”. This was the view 
William Pitt took, too; 
acreased the duty twice. 
* a was that the. 
Daper industry was very 
to develop, by com- 


s CS 


Quite naturally, subscribers were hard: 


Robert Bakewell’s wrought-iron arbour in the garden at 
Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire— 


ae | 
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—and his screen in Staunton Harold Church, Leicestershire 


parison with other British industries in the early nineteenth century; 
people could not afford to buy newspapers. In other words, the stamp 
duty was an effective restriction on the freedom of the press. 

“It is important, I think, to remember this. Most of us tend to think 
of the freedom of the press in terms of open censorship, or of laws 
making the dissemination of news or comment dangerous to the writer. 
But one can have an effective hidden censorship by keeping up the 


price of newspapers, even if they are 
allowed to say whatever they like. The 
danger to press freedom in Britain today 
is almost entirely from hidden censorship 
of this kind: arising out of a variety of 
odd circumstances—operating, very often, 
with no design or desire to restrict 
freedom ’. 


MIDLAND CRAFTSMAN 

“You cannot spend your weekends potter- 
ing round our Midland countryside ’, said 
Roy CHRISTIAN in ‘Midlands Miscel- 
lany ’, ‘ without soon coming across some 
of Robert Bakewell’s wrought-iron work. 
And when you have found it you cannot 
fail to recognise it as the work of a superb 
craftsman. 

‘There was beauty allied to strength in 
everything Bakewell did, though it is only 
within the last thirty years or so that he 
has acquired a more than local reputation. 
The great chancel screen in Derby Cathe- 
dral is now generally acknowledged to be 
only slightly inferior to Tijou’s screen in 
St. Paul’s. 

‘It seems almost incredible now that 
the nineteenth-century restorers should 
have thought so little of Bakewell’s work 
that they took much of it down and allowed 
it to rust in the crypt, from which it was 
rescued half a century ago. But the same 
thing happened in the nearby 
church of St. Werburgh’s, 
where a curious, onion-shaped 
font-cover was discovered, 
rusty and broken, in the 
cellar. You can see it now in 
the church, carefully restored, 
its tracery looking far too 
delicate to need the rather 
Heath Robinsonish contrap- 
tion of blocks and chains 
which is used to lift it. 

‘There was some doubt 
about its being Bakewell’s 
" work, but recently the receipt 
for it has been found amongst 
the Pole papers at Radbourne 
Hall. It is dated “ July ye 5, 
1718 ” and reads: “ Received 
of Mr. Charles Benskin ye 
sum of twelve pounds in ffull 
for a peace of Irron Worke 
and stone worke done for ye 
font in St. Worboors Church. 
I say received by me Robert 
Bakewell £12.0.0 ”. 

* That, and a few other 
receipts at Radbourne, is the 
only record—apart from the 


A. F. Kersting 
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*“R.B.” which he stamped on some of his work—of Robert Bakewell. 

* His life, like that of so many provincial craftsmen whose work we 
admire in churches and country houses, is almost a closed book. We 
know that he was born near Derby, just before the beginning of the 
reign of William and Mary, the heyday of wrought-iron craftsmanship. 


It has been suggested that he was apprenticed to Tijou, and his work. 


certainly bears a marked resemblance to that of the Frenchman, except 
that generally his design was less intricate and extravagant—and none 
the worse for it. There is said to be a remarkable likeness between 
Bakewell’s gates at Penshurst and those that Tijou made for Devonshire 
House in Piccadilly. 

“But almost the only thing we know for certain is that round about 
1711 he was making the arbour which still stands—like an out-sized 
birdcage—in the garden at Melbourne Hall, and that he was so poor 
that. he could not afford to move into the shop he had just acquired 
in Derby. Presumably the £120 he received for the arbour, coupled 
with the work he was doing for Lord Chesterfield at Bretby and Earl 
Ferrers at Staunton Harold, tided him over his difficulties, for he 
certainly did move into his shop which still stands in Oak’s yard off St. 
Peter’s Street. But the legend of a. life-long struggle against poverty 
has persisted, though it is known that he received more than £330 
for his work in Derby Cathedral—compared with the mere £25 which 
the architect, James Gibbs, received for his plans ’. 


GLYNDEBOURNE’S TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY 

A new opera season has begun at Glyndebourne, a coming-of-age season 
because it is just twenty-one years since the first production there. That 
was Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of Figaro’. This little opera house in 
Sussex, favoured for the beauty of its surroundings almost as much as 
for its-music, was described in ‘ Radio Newsreel’ by Scott Gopparp. 

‘You come in through the courtyard’, he said, ‘and there is the 
opera house waiting. That is one way to approach Glyndebourne. But 
you do not get the feel of the place that way, and you cannot see 
from that side what it looks like as a whole. Best of all is to enter the 
ground from the other side, to walk through the woods along paths that 
border the chain of small lakes, and so gradually to approach the house 
through its gardens, for these gardens are part of the great pleasure 
that Glyndebourne offers. Music is, of course, the main object, but 
this is music in special surroundings, and there is no doubt about it 
in my mind: lovely as it is to hear Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti, 
and the rest, beautifully done, there is something, some special, far 
more real, essence here than even the fine performance distils. 

‘Great opera houses in towns are far 
-grander things, perhaps, things that 
Glyndebourne’s size of stage and 
auditorium cannot provide, and sensibly 
do not attempt to provide. Coming out 
of these great opera houses in our cities, 
one finds oneself in a street. As one 
comes out of Glyndebourne, one. is 
immediately in-a garden, with the blue 
of the delphiniums, the golden-creamy 
honeysuckles, the white pinks, and the 
dark yew hedges. John Christie has 
ordered these things well, and that the 
gardens are considered by him as part 
of our entertainment is shown by one 
curious and interesting fact: onthe 
programme each night, with the names 
of the distinguished cast and of the 
conductor and the producer, is the 
name of the head gardener. He 
shares the honours because his part is 
acknowledged to be very important. 
Glyndebourne this year celebrates its _— 
twenty-first anniversary with Mozart’s 
“ Figaro”—an apt choice—the first 
opera to be given at Glyndebourne and 
one that has a special significance now. 
It was in that opera that Audrey Mild- 
may, who was also Mrs. John Christie, 
sang in her finest style charming, 
vivacious Susanna. She, alas, is no 
longer there and Glyndebourne has to 
do without her active spirit, but John 
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Sena Jurinac, as the Countess, and Elena Rizzieri as Susanna a 
* Figaro’; a photograph taken last week at the opening night 
this season at Glyndebourne 
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Christie, with his son and daughter, carries on the tradition thz 
and she built up, and the result of that is to be heard and seen this | 
All that is needed further is exquisite weather each evening. Let us 
our thumbs ’. 


FICTION IN SCIENCE 
‘Fiction has often appeared as fact in scientific writings—somet 
deliberately and sometimes by accident’, said FRANK LANE in a 
in the Home Service. ‘ There is a good example of accidental hoz 
in the strange and tangled history of an obscure Czech doctor nz 
O. Uplavici. He was born in 1887 and published his one and > 
contribution to medical literature in the same year. He obtainex 
doctor’s degree twenty-three years later in the United States, an 
died in England in 1938. He has one biographer, Dr. Clifford De 
and he is never likely’to have another. This is his story. 

‘In January 1887 a Czech medical journal published a pape 
Professor Jaroslav Hlava entitled: O uplavici. Predbezne sdeleni. 
in English reads: “On dysentery. Preliminary communication ”. 
when this paper was reviewed in a German medical journal HI] 
name was accidentally omitted, and the title was given inste: 
“Uplavici, O.”, or, in English, “ Dysentery, On”. Thus a 
“worker” on amoebic dysentery appeared on the medical hor 
In 1910 Uplavici,-O. was cited in the Index-Catalogue of Me 
and Veterinary Zoology, which is published in the United States, 
he was then given his doctorate—in square brackets. For over 
years Uplavici has been mentioned in the medical literature of Ew 
America, and even Asia, until Dr. Dobell acted as a sort of me 
Sherlock Holmes and finally ran the bogus doctor to earth. 

‘An example of deliberate hoaxing is found in the story of a rem 
able spider which, during the twenty-nine years it “lived ”, cert: 
created a stir in the realms of arachnology. It was first heard « 
1875, when a Dr. Anton Stecker claimed to have discovered a sf 
unknown to science inthe Sudeten Mountains. He christened it G 
cellum sudeticum, and described it in two papers in different Ger 
technical journals. One of these articles was translated and publi 
in 1876 in the authoritative British journal Annals and Magazi: 
Natural History under'the title, “On a new genus of Arachnida o 
section Arthrogastra ”. 

‘In these articles Stecker described the tiny inhabitant of the Suc 
Mountains in microscopic detail. It was an eighth of an inch 
had two pairs of stalked eyes, two pairs of spiracles, or breathing- 
and it could produce silk from spinnerets at the base of its abdo’ 

Its shape was remarkably like a sf 

already known to arachnologists, b 

nervous system followed a 

different pattern. In fact Gib, a 

may call Stecker’s spider for short 

a hard problem to the systema 

whose job is to classify animals. 

‘And then, in 1884, Gib beg 
what you might call the target 
whispering campaign among arad 
logists. This went on for twenty 
until Dr. Sgrensen gave little Gib 
amounted to its death-blow. In 

erudite work entitled On Two O 

of Arachnida, published in 

Sgrensen performed as pretty a 

of scientific detection work as you d 
“ wish to see. es 

‘ Among other things he pointed 
that Stecker claimed to have colle 
twelve specimens of Gib but no 
else had ever seen them. Nobody 
ever caught a living Gib, eithe 

Stecker’s lifetime or after his dea 

1888. Sgrensen showed that Stec 

description of Gib could be pa 

almost exactly if you took parts of 
known spiders and put them toge 


up bogus descrif 

Stecker had included several mis 
which had been made~in. the 
descriptions of the three other spic 
~ Ee 


"we 


first . 


eophrastian sort of character sketches—portraits, that is, of 
from whom arety g trait a Cue one ase typify 


: as his nace e ee aiid his isheeope hb but for ‘ihich, 
he would not be a poet, : , for he believes that every man is fated 
he is and to act in conformity with his nature. In the rare 


s something. dishonourable—the cause must lie outside him-" 
stance, in a fit of madness put on him bya god. There are 

m the poet despises or condemns, but it would never occur / 
to Bank, that Bed ats be. eine, but at ee 


— 


Few a and Anonymous Mabe, te ree 


re Bees they are really themselves, aed the aberdge: anony-- 
mass whom EE considers beneath his notice [pecouse ses. are no 


Pte: exhibit acoe and energy like Tees gangsters and 
Irs, and emcee nee sf all kinds like pathological misers and 


him there is little or no raiflerence 4 in kind between the behaviour 
f power and the behaviour of other powerful creatures like the 
asts of prey or of the great forces of nature, the volcano, the 
_tempests, the forest fire. The only moral commandment which 
s seriously is: ‘Thou shalt keep thy word irrespective of the 
ences ’. Disloyalty is the unforgiveable sin. However, for one 
aphasises loyalty so much, he has a curious trait. If some mis- 
happens | to his dearest friend, if he loses his job or falls ill, the 
at drop him or avoid him, for the poet agrees with Nietzsche ‘chats 
re must be something dreadful about anyone to whom dreadful things 
, and he has a superstitious horror of misfortune which he believes 


t twenty-four has a unique magical significance of its own, lucky, 
7, weak, powerful, etc. Large numbers, on the other hand, mean. 
ig to him. He would never say, for instance: ‘ ‘ Alexander con- 
1,316 cities’. He might say ‘ Alexander conquered a thousand 
but the number would simply be a term meaning ‘ very many ’; 

hed to be accurate he. would give the Manes: of every one of 


de towards politics and jurisprudence i is that of- Blake: one 
he ox and the ass is oppression. He is not in the least shocked | 
ay or inequity so long as it is personal. ‘He would have no 
m, for instance, to some tyrant who, out of sheer whim, com- 
subjects on. pain of death to wear crimson bowlers while 
elf wore a black one; but the notion that a law should be obeyed 
zuse the Jaw-giver. is strong enough to enforce it but because it 
is beyond the poet’s comprehension. On the other hand, when he 
_he is a stickler for the rules; for him, the more com- 
a eis the: Se the challenge to the aye skill, the 


Do ia believe. in God?’, he el reply: ‘I 


alg to ‘use my aie senses to know that a number of such. 
exist and that a man’s success in life depends upon 
favour and avoiding giving them « offence ’. If you now 
0 you think that you can affect the actions of the gods 
oems? ’, I think his answer will be something like this: 

‘magicians a and believed that poetry had this power, 
; to this day us use verse charms; é.g., over a burned 


V ANT to try" to. -answer ‘the. question : What is poetry ahout?: S 
‘is the poetic subject? ’ Let me begin by trying to draw two 


h seem to be exceptions to this law—when, say, a man of - 


nfectious. This is not his only superstition. For him every number up — 


poetry by W. H. AUDEN 


There came two angels from the North, 


‘Out Fire! In Frost! 
In the name of the Father, the Son; and the Holy Ghost. 


But I myself do not think of poetry as that kind of -magic. When, for 
example, I begin a poem with an invocation to Apollo, I do not believ Tha 
that, in consequence, Apollo must inspire me, or that, should I omit such 
a prayer, he will refuse; I am only expressing my sense of the serious- 
ness of the task before me. Life is fleeting and full of sorrow and DO: sat 


words can prevent the brave and beautiful from dying or annihilate a _ 


grief. What poetry can do is transform the real world into an imaginary — Bro 


one which is god- like in its permanence and beauty, providing a picting 
of life which is worthy of imitation as far as it is possible. It is not 


- possible, of course, but without te attempt the real world would get 


even worse ” 
When the. poet tells a story one is’ Peeeneiccd by the power oF his 
visual imagination and the grandeur of his language; while he is peak 


ing, his audience forget time and themselves completely and see the — 


events he is narrating taking place before them; if, for i instance, he makes _ 
a digression from his main story, they are unaware that it is a digression, 


- for the intensity of the present moment banishes both recollection and 
-anticipation. For the same reason it never occurs to a listener to ask — 


“Did these events actually happen or is the poet making it up? ’, for it’ 
is incontrovertible that they are happening at this moment in the 
listener’s mind. The only criticisms—if they are criticisms—which can 
be made about the poet’s stories is that they lack suspense and that they © 
lack mystery. All the persons in his stories act so completely in character 
that one cannot imagine there is anything to know about them that we 
are not told, or even to reflect upon. 

The nearest the poet gets to the mysterious is in his love of riddles’ 
But the point about a riddle is that its mysteriousness is only apparent, 
like that of a person wearing a mask. Once the solution is found or the 


mask removed, the mystery vanishes. In any actual writer of poetry — 


born in the west during the last 2,000 years, the poet fas had to cohabit | 
with a second type whom, for want of a better term, I 
Historian ”. 


Phe Bistared and ‘the Poet 
The most obvious difference between the historian and the poet is 
that the historian has no interest in nature, only in human beings, and 


that he is interested i in them precisely because he does not believe that — 
their lives are pre-ordained by fate but that, on the contrary, what their 


future is to be depends on the choices that they make, for which they - 
are personally responsible. Thus, while the poet; when he meets some- 
one, thinks only in terms of the present moment and asks therefore “ Who 
is he? What is he like? What does he do? ’, the historian is interested 


‘in the present only as it relates the past to the future and will ask 
‘Where is he coming from? What is he heading towards? ’ The poet 


judges by appearances. For him, therefore, if a man is fortunate, which 
is an objective fact, he must be good or in favour with the gods, and 
vice versa. The historian will say: ‘ You never can tell what any appear- 
ance is going to mean. This young man who has just inherited £100,000 


may before he dies regret it; this other young man who has just lost a 


leg may later discover that it was the best thing that could have 
happened to him ’. Similarly, while the poet judges the importance of an 
action by its magnitude, the historian treasures those actions, which may 
seem quite trivial but which reveal the direction in which the actor is 
already moving, unknown to himself or others. 

Like the poet, he does not believe that all men are alike, but he 


One was Fire, and one was Frost. : : ane 


shall call‘The 


ost 
a 


Ps 


oe 


- ee 


‘ 


- 


does not divide men into the gifted and ungifted, he divides them into — 


_those who are faithful to the True Voice, however difficult its commands 


or promises, and so become what they ought to become; and those who, 
through indifference or through believing the Lying Voices, which may 
be more plausible than the true, are unfaithful and fail to fulfil their 
proper destiny. Further, this division is never permanent; anybody in 


either class can at any moment cross over into the other. Therefore no 


« . A 


magical, but we 
estas The Ricccial is ‘no more ate) in a law 


poet—what the true voice commands is unique for every individual. all 
On the other hand, he does not share the poet’s admiration for arbitrary 


power. The true voice is not to be obeyed because it is powerful—the 


ene voices may often seem much more compulsive—but because it is 
true. Thus it is not enough, for instance, that a warrior be brave; he 
_ must also be fighting for the right cause. 


The Theological Question 

If the same theological question as was asked ‘he poet Be put to the 
__ historian, there are several possible answers he may give. He may say: 

' I believe in One God beside whom there are no others ’; 


_ believe there is no God, but I believe that there is, innate in man, a 

sense of what is truly excellent ’. But whatever answer he gives, he under- 

3 stands perfectly well what believing something means. Should you then 
ask him if he considers that the function of art is to make people listen’ 
to the true voice and prevent them from listening to the false, he will 
answer: ‘No. Art cannot teach or even portray examples worthy of 
imitation. It can only hold a mirror in which each person sees his face 


he is to do about it must be left to his choice to decide, since the way for 
every person is unique ’. 


» The historian’s method of story telling, therefore, is very different 


from that of the poet. Fo begin with, he usually tells stories in prose, 
having a distrust of formal verse as falsifying the truth; but, if he does | 
vuse verse, it is in a homely, not an elevated, style. In comparison with 

_ the poet, he leaves such a lot out. He rarely tells you where things 
happened or describes the landscape. If natural objects play a role in 
__- the story, he is not specific; he will say, for instance, ‘Then Hans came 
to a tree’, or ‘ Then Jack saw a fish’, where the poet would have said 


times, indeed, he does not even bother-to give the hero’s name, but will 
_ start off: ‘ A certain man was about to be married ’. The persons in. his 


may even be children, which is incomprehensible to the poet; but some- 
es __ thing unexpected happens to all of them. They are always being tested 
or tempted, often without their being aware of it. Thus a young man is — 


_ devoured by an ogre; his brother is courteous and i in return she guides 
i Bien to the enchanted palace. 
His stories do not contain riddles, but instead are full of contradic- 


a sce only the inferior as poetry causes laughter; in the historian’s tales, on 
the other hand, it is often the comic character who is superior to the 
solemn. His characters remain mysterious, so that every listener inter- 
___ prets them slightly differently, as we all read faces differently. 
__ If the historian lacks the poet’s visual imagination and noble style, 
. he has a better ear for how men who are not actually poets speak. 
_ Listening to him, his audience are not under the poet’s spell; they re- 
member that they exist as an audience, they remember the part of the 


ey story that has already been told and they are conscious of wondering 


what is going to happen next. The historian’s spell is of a different 
| character; he makes his audience believe, not that they are living an 
experience at this moment but that what they are hearing really 
happened, because they recognise in what they hear something which 


ee. 


they know to be true about themselves. When the poet has finished a’ 


iS everybody remains silent, lost in admiration of the great persons 
and heroic deeds of which they have just heard: when the historian 
finishes a tale, everyone jumps to his feet, saying, ‘ That reminds me 
of another story ’. 
I have described the poet before: me Sistowiayist since before. thea 


Christian era most of the stories we know are his, but not all: whatever | 


_ the actual date of Genesis, a story like that of Abraham and Isaac is — 


of it: the Trojan War has no significance except‘as an’ occasion for the _ 
y < heroes on both sides to manifest their heroic qualities; Aeneas, on the 


or ‘I believe 
in the Good God, and his eternal antagonist, the Evil ‘God’; ory 


wea reflected; it can, that is, make him conscious of what he is like, but what _ 


‘Then he came to a tall oak’, or-‘ Then he saw a red salmon’. Some- 


- ~ stories may come from any class, they may be gifted or ungifted; they 
rude to a poor woman and as a result takes the wrong turning and is . 


tions and paradoxes. To the poet comedy is synonymous with satire, . 


the historian’s work. It would be incorrect, however, to say that the 
historical element in our literature comes solely through the Judaic-— 
Christian tradition. The Aeneid, for example, already. exhibits traces 


_ other hand, is not only a hero but has a mission as the founder of Roman ~ 
_ civilisation. Thus, the pathos of Hector’s death is simple; the noble - -morr 
character i is alain: the ieend of Turnus’ death is’ eee: Sey is a more a 


Truth are endian? “t0k4 
are at odds. Essentially po 1 a 
negative motive for writing it a dread of non-being. 
St. Augustine: ‘I would rather have been deprived of my end 
of my grief’; even when he says ‘Since never to 
_ beyond all comparison the best’, he is rejoicing that he 
that statement. For him; therefore, anything which /h 
changes, contains an ‘element of non-being which 
‘sion. His Bk or egeis, language, is. ill-fitted to - descri 


which either are, or are hot. if naming chem HE givin, 
and dimensions. Even their colour is not too difficult to spec 
the colour vocabulary i is limited, I can always use a comparison 
‘green as grass’ to indicate the exact shade I mean. Inorgan 
can exist in different forms, like water, ice and steam, but the form 
not overlap. But when I come to describe even the non-human or: 
world which does not even have a real history but only a 
growth, I run into difficulties. I may possess names for certai 
e.g., acorn, sapling, oak, but. the exact pat at which qT abandon 
term to use the next is ey a “2 a ae aie 
Oedipus Rex’ and ‘Macbeth? ae Se aie 
Before discussing the poetic problems raised be the historical ee 
ence of human beings, however, let us compare a work in which 
poet has no historian to contend with, and one in which they fight it | 
between them: for instance, Sophocles’ ‘Oedipus Rex’ and Sh: 
speare’s ‘ Macbeth’. I have selected these because in both of tt 
there is a prophecy about the future which comes true. The notion | 
supposed by the Greek Oracle is that the future is. pre-ordained; : 
to say, there is no real future because it is already latent in the pres 
If one asks, therefore, what would have happened if Oedipus had 
mained in Corinth instead of running away, the only answer can be tl 
although the actual events would have been different, the results ‘wo 
have been the same; in the end he would have murdered his father 
married his mother. What the Oracle says: may be put in a riddle f 
but, once this is deciphered, what it says is not a promise but a 
ment of fact like a statement of a scientific law, and there i is no he 
of belief or disbelief. In the Old Testament, God promises that | 
Land of Canaan shall in the future belong to the Children of Isr: 
but the fulfilment of this’ promise depends upon their believing it, < 
when, as is told in ‘the thirteenth chapter of the Book of. ‘Numbers, 
but Joshua and Caleb, after spying out the land » Say “We cannot att 
such a people as this; they are too strong for 1 us’, » God postpones 
fulfilment of his ‘Promise to their children. 
In ‘ Macbeth ’, the witches prophesy that Macbeth shall beco cS k 
“If he had listened to them as a Greek would have listene ae 
then he would have been able to sit and wait until t 
to pass. But he takes it as a promise with which h 
and which, in ‘consequence, brings about his. 
legitimate to say that Macbeth should not hay on 
which case he would not have become king, and | ey Wi 
proved to be what they v Sa rest voices te SG 
'» One might say that, th 
himself has no history, fo 1s 
his acts. When the pla’ opens “he tke sel hated a varricide 
incest, but he is still t ame person he was before he had 
it is only when he finds ; ie 
about = ad 
o think wrong, 
Thebes ‘gewhben he has ma + years: 
mother, that there is a. tietiee, and pees diva this is a a 
him but in his status. He who formerly was a ae 
his subjects is now a wretched outcast. In ‘ Macbeth 
_hand, every a es taken ae Macbeth | 
9 Bias eat? op, Oe u 


punishment for his hubris; for thinking, that 
te he is a god whom misfortune cannot overtake. 
s own and not a punishment. for, but the outcome 
i believing, not that he is a god, but that he can 
eerie ° of God’ s will. - a f. 


7 
. 
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Oedigus 5 peer is no anestion of the idiot identifying 
I s with the hero—all psychoanalytical explanations of the play 
nonsense—for what they see is a unique case of spectacular mis- 
ne. The majority know, like the members of the chorus, that they 
never be great men, so such a thing could not happen to them: 
here is an exceptionally fortunate man in the audience, the most 
y is, ‘I hope nothing like that ever happens to me’, and has 
good grounds for his hope. Watching ‘ Macbeth’, every member 
udience knows that the possibility of becoming a Macbeth exists 
nature. One cannot imagine Sophocles artiving at the idea of a 
about Oedipus except from a knowledge of the myth, but the germ 
\ eth, in Sielespeare's mind could pofecity well par been what 


: Fis at Mpartkside) a boy drowning | Fatens:. c 
hes Winced at the business; whereupon his: ‘sister— 
Kes bay ‘Macbeth aged seven—thrust ’ “em n under, ‘ 
a _Sombrely scornful. ~ i 


4 


‘is why 1 no one would dream of writing | a eck about the 
Greek tragedy: everything that can be said about them 
in the plays themselves, but people have and will con- 
goceks about per ere s characters and quarrel ony 


BS “Greek statues in which the face is no more significant dian: 
rer part of the body. For, like an animal, their nature-is com- 
expressed in their actions; nothing is left to the imagination 
pete is ea: to leave; there is no inner bs of ava 


ae to imagine a Shakespearean type of Flay, using the 
ise of Oedipus. If Oedipus is to make certain of not fulfilling the 
>» then he “ee take aN vows: never to Panike, a man and 


a a Seaport i injury, some serious foe peti in the 
falls violently in love with a woman who reciprocates equally 
_ Naturally, he will do his best to_ persuade himself that the 
d not possibly be his father or the woman his mother, but in 
of play the author must show us the process ‘of self-deception; 
‘there must be elements in both situations which would 
y impartial observer suspect that the man and the woman could 
Il be what anger and lust would persuade Oedipus they are not. 
a treatment demands not only a different plot, but also a 
yrmal structure and a different poetic style. In the original 
atural that there should be only one place and no breaks in 
for the function of both is external: the action is the revelation 
has already happened, and all that is needed is a place where 
ength of time in which this can occur. 
version such *unities are highly unnatural and can be > 
f at all, only by a technical tour de force, for the decisive 
shoices by which the innocent Oedipus becomes guilty cannot 
the same time and it is improbable that they could all occur 
e, As to style, the unbroken elevation of the Greek 
unsuitable and needs to be replaced by something 
now high, now low like the porter in ‘ Macbeth ’. In a 
re people are what they are by fate, the more 
the more magnificent their verbal response to 
ag being, and os ae weakens the 
| oy tee ie. ie 


“fe 
. 


ley are . emotionally s st 


ae) Fur her, while in the first world there is no coeuent? Aditferenes) 
between man and other creatures of nature, in the second man is unig ay 

as a conscious creature who is changed by his acts and at the same time 

as a. physical being subject to the necessities of nature. He cannot choose ~ Mes 

to feel hungry or not hungry, sleepy or not sleepy, full of or free from. 


sexual desire, and one function of a lowering of style is to express this. -: BG 


creaturely framework within which his freedom of will operates. When — 
this is ignored, as it is in French classical tragedy, the drama becomes — 


“pure theatre; that is to say, only great actors and actresses can make 
it real. If the cast is poor, the audience are reminded of human frailty ~ 
_and the elevated style and sentiments become absurd. The formal model 
_ for French tragedy is Greek tragedy, but it is about matters concerned — 
with choices, not with necessity. In attempting to copy the Greek form, — 

it leaves out necessity altogether. Its exalted personages are ‘demi-gods- 6. 


without physical needs; even when they are in love, one cannot imagine 
them doing anything $0 vulgar and natural as going to bed together. 


This makes their diction suitable not for them but for the flesh and — z 
blood actors who play them. Opera is much safer from ridicule because _ 
singing is primarily a gift of nature, not of personality or skill. One 


might put it this way. If lions and tigers were granted the gift of 
speech, they would speak in the alexandrines of Racine; if angels had 


any need for words, they would speak in the inconsequential prose os 


Lady Bracknell or Cardinal Pirelli. 

Returning to our imaginary version of ‘ Oedipus’, let us suppose it 
is written by Shakespeare himself at the height of his powers, equal in 
poetic splendour to ‘ King Lear’ and ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’. 


correspondence of form and content which the Greek play possesses. 
The modern dramatist is faced with an insoluble problem: how to 
present a character who by a combination of circumstances and his own 
free choices becomes different. Becoming and choice are continuous 
processes, not a series of jumps from one state to another, but it is only 
as a series of jumps that the.dramatist can portray becoming at all, and 
any answer to the question ‘How many different stages do I need to 
show?” must be arbitrary: there is no Shakespeare play which one — 
cannot imagine either longer or shorter than it is. 


Othello’ s Final Speech : 
Again, in the Greek world of being, mess people are neither more 
nor less than what they say and do, a character may be ignorant of the 


true situation, he may lie about it to others, but he cannot deceive him- — 


self or reveal anything about himself to others which he does not intend. 
In the modern world of historical becoming, in which what people say 
and do is not only expressive but significant of their hidden inner life, 
why they say something is as important as what they say. Unfortunately, 
the time it takes the spectator to guess the former is not the same as 
the time it takes to grasp the latter. As Mr. Eliot has pointed out, 


-Othello’s final speech, ‘I have done the state some service and they 
_ know it’, is harrowing because it reveals that, after everything, Othello ~ 


still clings to illusion and is trying to cheer himself up. A spectator may ~ 
fail to get this revelation, i in which case the effect is lost; but if he does 
get it, he gets it in a flash which may occur at any time during the 


speech; once he has got it, the rest of the speech is, from the point of 


view of character revelation, redundant and undramatic, poetry for its 


own sake. 
The same differences and difficulties can be seen in lyrical poétry. 
When Sappho writes: 


Some say. that the fairest thing upon the dark earth is a host of foot- 


soldiers, and others again a fleet of ships, but for me it is my beloved— 
she is thinking in terms of a world of being in which one thing can be 
compared with another thing but cannot stand for it. The possibility — 
that the beauty of the beloved could transform the being of the lover so — 
that all things, including soldiers and ships, suddenly become more 
beautiful in his eyes, could not occur to her. There are plenty of Greek - 
poems on the ‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may’ thefne, but the 
passage of time is seen objectively. You are young and beautiful and 


‘desirable now; in a few years you will be less beautiful and desirable; . 


so enjoy yourself. But there are none in which the present moment is 
felt subjectively as in this poem of Rochester’ s: 


’ 


Com- ee 
pared with Sophocles it will be a more interesting, possibly more pro- 
. found, play but it will be a less beautiful and less perfect work of art; 

for no matter how great the genius-of its author, it will lack that’ exact 


i « 


ore 


Beane. is only hice 


Then talk not of Inconstancy, =» s— ' fees wp 
False Hearts and broken Vows; 

Hee If I, by Miracle; can be wees 23 

eer 4 This live-long Minute true to thee, ee Bree ES 


- fae - *Tis all that Heav’n allows. . : td": 

Wr Paes to the Greeks, the difference between animals and men was a 

____._ difference in gift; men have the gifts of speech and reason, animals have eae 

at. not. Such a difference is no more radical than that between a beautiful Tr as Coun: jess: C. He ari eens I ‘ga is ae 

oe, and an ugly man, a wise man and a foolish man. In consequence, nature She, pity-crazed, had given her soul away, 
in their poetry could be a source of similes but not of symbols, of public ~ But masterful Heaven had intervened to save it. 

ae 2 omens but not of occasions of personally significant encounter. I thought my dear must her own soul destroy as. 
Pes _ The kind of experience described in Keats’ ‘ Ode to a Nightingale’ So did fanaticism and hate enslave it, 


Lon sor the famous passage in ‘ The Prelude ’, where, having borrowed a boat _ And this brought forth a dream and soon enough | PaaS 


without leave; Wordsworth feels that the mountain peak is striding in ity 9 hae dream itself had all my thought and love. — 

_ his pursuit, is possible only to those who see a radical break between == ~=~— And when the ] Fool and Blind Man stole the bread 
man and nature. The significant difference is not that man has speech, — Cuchalain fought the ungovernable sea; 
RS but that he talks to himself, not that he = reason but that he reasons — Heart-mysteries there, and yet when all i AS: said 
_ about reasoning. It was the dream itself enchanted MELAS ae 
Modern poetry—and by ‘ modern ’, I mean poetry bi the last fifteen Character isolated by adeed 

- centuries—is obscure in a special sense; it means and cannot help _ To engross,the present and dominate memory. 


me _ meaning more than and something different from what it expresses, so. ‘And not tee things Pst they eee Ae go 


_ that the reader is required to play a creative role which the reader of "% 
ete “ancient Poetry is spared. I should like to end with one of Yeats’ Jast = OR BEALL yy ee is 
aay ee . poems, ‘The Circus Animals’ Desertion *, which describes the modern ane: Those wasterf images because complete ~ 
_ Poet’s erp better than any other I know. ee ee ue *  .... Grew in pure mind, but out of what ‘began? — rR 
qT ot Sabe Aah eee “A mound of refuse or the RoR ee oh 
Sg os “Old kettles, old bottles, and a broken can, ine 
Fa I sought a theme and sought for it in vain, , Old iron, old bones, old rags, that raving slut 


I sought it daily for six weeks or so. 


Maybe at last, being but a broken man, ‘oh eae 
> I must be satisfied with my heart, although I must lie down where all the ladders sare 


Winter and summer till old age began» ” 3 te. an In ae foul Wee hei shop of the heart. 


My circus animals were all on show, ae Pe z 
a et * Reproduced e permission cs Mrs. W. B. ‘Yeats and Messrs. Mecmillan 


Who keeps’the till. Now that my ladder’s gone, . a aA, 


Aj 


2 


- 


to shape my need, é _ will slant my Will ec 7 toe . 
os to capture me na und bend ne stiff — res 3 Pn: eee 
eae ie anew in every hour. 3 - paling me Oy: tried measure. Pager ¥ ae! 


The tall man walks beside me, 


his hand is firm; — 
he will disturby 
_ my way, he who is older, 


stronger, whose will has power 


- The tall man has my colour, 
my tilt of head; 
but his the set 
eyes of the levered sculler. 


Like me feature by feature, 
shape of my shape, 
he has the ways 

of a held, purposed creature. 


He will invent diversions, -~ 


~  (my_wish like his) = 


~ and he will trick’ x ar 9 


He will lot me on. searches 
into fartowns, 
among the crowds ~ 

_ sobbing in es way ooe | 


oy ped | oT poe eee 


me on our dark excursions. Aen 


— = ee | ‘The Tall Man > Ps Lee 


__ his stride like mine; ‘the hidden place et 
3 ' from his cold eyes coe eaider the Jars - 5 >” 

I know he will deride me. : sh ape of the hand-in-glover. 

The tall man grasps my shoulder, ‘He Kites: the furthest findings 


: He knows paliae seus Pane 


eo a “to make peas 


“Hi Pale ee to abe 


a 


of alley ways, pas 
pew Eatad mre 


ie ty 
od 


- for he will show — ¥ 
me the bright, fining i birches, 


He will direct my fingers 


wns. The men of capital have been less 
mmelled than the architects by -considera- 
ms of design. Edward I of England who built 
w Winchelsea, King’s Town-upon-Hull, and 
border towns or bastides; Robert Owen, the 
cialist millowner from New Lanark, who 
ned a community called New Harmony on 
which he bought from the Rappites in 
diana in 1825; Sir Titus Salt, who laid out 
model factory and village at Saltaire; and 
én Mr. Butlin, who has created a vacation 
id for multitudes in his holiday camps— 
| these founders and originators, whether 
pved by considerations of defence, or religion, 
‘social and financial investment, have been 
mtent to sow the seed and fertilise the ground, 
thereafter let organic growth take what 
ape it would. 
For the artist and the architect, the muni- 
al engineer and the professional ‘town 
anners ’ of today, the planning of a town as 
oe act means something rather different, 
good appearance of the town—or part of 
i¢ town—that is planned, is practically en- 
ined by statute. In return for the control over 
and buildings, over the putting up of 
jyertisements and the felling of trees, which 
as been placed in the hands of central and 
cal governments by the Town Planning Acts, 
sople expect that the picture resulting from 


le planned development should be one of interest, dignity, and order. 
he Acts provide that ‘amenity’, a word the Greeks had, meaning 
asantness ’, but now used as the name for the hero of a hundred 
lanning dramas, should be not only preserved but created. All sorts of 
isciplines are enforced, all manner of advice taken, to prevent an injury 


} amenity. Like the only 
ld of an ancestral house, 
'is tutored in private and 
tdly recognised. when he 
ss abroad. Yet he is talked 
Sout + unceasingly. What 
omer called ‘shining’, 
Il- proportioned’, and 
ll-jointed’ what Wotton 
ned as ‘ Commoditie, 
mnesse and Delight’, 
hat Ruskin identified as 
eauty and Rightness, we in- 
le—when we are describ- 
our own environment—in 
odd, vague, good-neigh- 
arly word—amenity. 
amenity is to be brought 
not by royal command 
commissions of 
s, but by the demo- 
ic processes of planning, 
is to design its form and | 


that the designers’ 


OST architects not yet old enough to know their limita- 
tions, and those of their clients, have dreamed of creating 
a world designed in their own imaginations. Philosophers 
too, from Plato onwards, have described their ideal com- 
anities; and capitalists—for they alone can commission building work 
‘such a scale and over such a period of time—have actually founded 
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Town Design as a Creative Art 


The first of three talks on town planning by SIR WILLIAM HOLFORD 


intentions are carried through to a visible conclusion and, moreover, 
that they are in tune with the needs and aspirations of the time? 
Is collective good sense, as expressed by councils and committees, 
an adequate substitute for the clear, if sometimes misguided, tastes of 
the individual patron? Is it, in fact, possible to give expression to an 
act or process of creative art on the scale of a town? The painter has 


The east side of King’s Parade, Cambridge: ‘it would be impossible to design a new terrace of buildings 
in its place which would have anything approaching the picturesque and accidental quality of the old” 


— ? And who is to ‘Comprehensive development’: a model of the London County Council’s plan for the 


South Bank of the Thames 


A. F. Kersting 


absolute control over his medium and over the treatment of his subject. 
The architect of a building designs to a known programme, on a limited 
site; and when the construction period ends, photographs of the com- 
plete product appear in the glossy magazines. Even’a housing estate, 
which consists of whole groups of buildings and may take years to build, 


can nevertheless reflect the 
artistic intention, as well as 
the technical skill, of a single 
designer. 

A town, however, has some 
additional dimensions, par- 
ticularly those of movement. 
To the static elements of 
sculpture and of monumental 
buildings are added the 
dynamic elements of circula- 
tion. A city is a society; and 
its very existence depends on 
the circulation of people, 
goods, vehicles, and ideas. 
Circulation is part of the 
design, to a far greater extent 
than a corridor or a staircase 
in the plan ef.a building. And 
the fact is that we know less 
about the principles of com- 
munication than about the 
principles of composition. 
Another dimension of great 
importance in the growth of 


_ prehensive development ’. 


with a clean slate. The fourth dimension has to be reckoned with 
throughout the whole operation. The effects of time and the actual 


_ remains of past ages are two conditions of his work. 


Picturesque Accidents 
One of the most arresting effects of t time is the piling up, over a long 


- period, of picturesque groups of buildings. These buildings may have no 


architectural value in themselves; they may be patched and irregular, 


of diverse styles and materials, and without any unifying concept behind ~ 


them—the very antithesis, in fact, of what we nowadays call ‘com- 


_ the same scale (and that not too large) their value in the street picture, 


In one sense they are irreplaceable; for if they come to be pulled down 
and the site redeveloped, no designer could possibly. re-create the in- 
formality and variety and picturesqueness which history had given 


them. If he were misguided enough to make the attempt, the result 
would be as unconvincing as a troupe of schoolboy players made up to- 


look like octogenarians, Discreet réstorations, or even one or two 


frankly modern insertions into the old fabric, would not destroy its 


But provided they are all more or less to 


dows, setalg the pene cannot start even Speak vie peconstractiane . 


or as a foil to more monumental and public buildings, is very great. 


_ character; but complete rebuilding to a unified design would be bound. 


A be eae Chapel and the Senate House—were to be demolished, it would be - 


to alter it. 
If the east side of King’s Parade in Cambridge—opposite the College 


impossible to design a new terrace of buildings in its place which would 
have anything approaching the picturesque and accidental quality of 
the old. Watling Street-in the City of London, and All Saints Street 
in the Old Town at Hastings, are two examples out of many where 
comprehensive rebuilding would result in certain loss. Could this be 


_ compensated by an equivalent gain due to the interest of the design 
_ replacing it? The diehard preservationist will say: 


“No.. no modern 
design would be as interesting as this’ And often he is Tight. Other, 
and more dangerous, clients will say to their architect. ‘Give us an 
up-to-date building, but make it look old’. This is never right. The real 
alternative is a new answer to the problem, resulting in a design which 


__ has its own character and interest. 


In an old town something more than sensibility is needed; the archi- 


.  . tect and his client need a certain quality of courage. Building owners 
and their accountants pull one way, and public sentiment another. The 
local authority, with one eye on compensation and rateable value and 
_ the other on the Minister, the critics, and the press, strives desperately 


for an administratively workable compromise. The Law demands equity. 
“Why should my client be limited to a building of uneconomic height 


and bulk, while within a stone’s throw the premises of Messrs. X—who 


are incidentally competitors in trade—have been allowed to construct 
a much bigger building? ’ One can easily imagine the rising note of 


indignation as learned counsel pauses for a moment to check the floor- 
_ Space statistics with his client’s surveyor. In conditions such as these an 


essay in civic design has to be tough and adaptable, and clearly advan- 


_ tageous to more than one of the interests concerned, if it is to survive 
It is only too evident that an interesting design i in three dimensions 
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cannot command acceptance simply because it 7s imaginative. If it fails 


to get through, and—like a play that is hawked round the west-end — 


managers—does not attract a backer, it never achieves physical existence 


at all. And we are left with the others. The mortality among designs “é 
of this imaginative kind has been heavy; and the fact is that since 


the war most city building has consisted of the less attractive sort, 
visually uninteresting, but hardy enough to survive in our present 
economic climate. 

It is clear that enlightened patronage has not recently favoured the 
architect and the town designer to the extent that it has done in periods 
gone by. So far as architecture is concerned, a patron must have three 
assets; he must haye a definite—or at least ascertainable—building 
requirement, even if this is expressed in very broad terms; he must ~ 


sufficient land on which to meet those requirements adequately; and 
he must command resources of money, technical+skill, and manpower, 
__ in order to. carry out his programme. If in addition to these assets 


_he has the wit or the good fortune to select imaginative designers, then 


wy ; 


ce eT 


—_— . er nr) ae 


- indeed he is a patron of architecture. Few fase owners ther! are 


Via de , ute be a: 
A ‘i ~ wv - be * a ~e at 


_ produce a filing cabinet : | 


‘not one building but a whole group of ‘them, or even a 
_ town, the trouble goes deeper. For in that case the other con 


. Unity of Purpose | 


unites the interests and harnesses the i ag 
and administrators. poe awree 


building—physical, P 
his own artistic unity 


This is a good part of th he 


effective patronage may be absent as well: ‘the land may not all bi : 
one ownership, or the resources to develop it in accordance with 
comprehensive design. may not be available. Town design as a cr 
art is then impossible, All that can happen is an indecisive 
between various forms of private and semi-private enterprise, 
ing to the rules laid down in the Planning Act of hes sontieyy 
ning authority acting as ‘referee. 

This situation has been reached in the pl of our own to 
that have sufféred blitz and blight and are now faced with opportuni 
for reconstruction. It is certainly | the case in the City of London. A g 
deal of moral indignation | and aesthetic criticism: has been aroused 
the state of these towns ten years after the war: and those who v 
through familiar streets, and use their eyes, can hardly be surpr 
that this is so. But the cause of dissatisfaction does not-seem to lie \ 
the decay of the arts, nor public apathy, nor economic stringency, 
even the fact that more and more of our larger buildings are, in cer 
essentials, designed by, accountants rather than by architects. It is 
good railing against property companies who are interested solely 
securing the maximum, and the most lettable, floor space on the p 
they have succeeded in. acquiring—whether freehold or on builc 
lease. As business concerns that is their job. And while demand exce 
supply they can escape the need to consult their tenants’ preferer 
in the matter of design. The public have no direct and immed 


means of exercising their choice or voicing their dissatisfaction. 


authorities cannot require good design—nor even comprehensive de 
—by regulations and controls. They have prevented the worst, anc 
fact have done so to an extent that can only be appreciated by. c 


‘parisons with thirty, fifty, and a nuadecd years ago; but they k 


not secured the best. 

In 1947 Mr. Silkin waved his Sarid accelerations it was an all-p: 
wand—and rang up the curtain on the Transformation Scene. We v 
to have an opportunity, as good as the legislators could make it 
bringing order and beauty into our war-damaged towns. Somehow 
mice and the pumpkins have failed to turn into a glittering equip: 
The mice remain suspiciously like mice; and the pumpkins are as g 


as ever. And the good prince Amenity, ready with his £300,000,( 


worth of largesse for the ‘ gg pe affected *, is still off-stage. oe, 


~The answer to this pro pam may well be oe inal ane = 
thing, unity of purpose. At present we are so very divided in 
objectives. Good design is obtainable in textiles and in industrial ar 


the private house and its interior decoration, in a large number of sch 


and housing estates sponsored by their respective authorities. But v 
the scale gets larger than this, or the administration more cor 

have been content to rely, in our happy-go-lucky - individualistic 
on the negative rather than the positive aspects of our administra 
controls. We have hopelessly confused the nature of design (whicl 
highly selective, speculative, and even arbitrary) with the nature 
public administration “(which must be equitable and at all ti 
accountable). And, despite our past achievements in estate | 

which gave us the monastic foundations like Fountains Abbey, and 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges, as well as the London squares, 
great country houses and Welwyn Garden City, we have not yet app 


to the redevelopment of the old organic towns the lessons we h 


learned on the estate. For an estate is more an investment tha 
speculation; it is long-term and comprehensive pug in 


oe 
th 


ago, more or less, John Wood started one of the most 
markable investments of urban property in history with the building 
‘Queen Square, Gay Street and the Circus at Bath. In those days 
ssign made the difference—all the difference—between success and 
ailure in the sale or letting of his terrace houses to fashionable clients. 
he’ same was true for the majority of the big landlords and—in a 
ifferent sense—for the Church (which at one time commissioned St. 
aul’s and the City churches when a more comprehensive plan for the 
ebuilding of London was given up). Today, however, there is a large 
eld of building, including much of a highly speculative character in 
commercial centres of our towns, in which architectural and civic 
sign js simply not an ingredient. It is nobody’s particular business. 
Mnly when the patron, as landlord and co-ordinator in one, enlarges 
fis field of operations from the small to the great estate, will town 
sign again emerge as a creative and recognisable art. 
If this is anything like a true appreciation of the position, it will 
ead to the obvious question: who is to father these big comprehensive 
says in town design? The new patron must be, as I have said, a land- 
ord with a conscience; he must have technical and financial resources; 
le must be accountable to the public and to parliament for his actions, 
only in the long run—otherwise he will not have the chance to 
kperiment and to give an imaginative lead, rather than follow all the 
ime, with a compromise acceptable to a majority. 


‘ 


> 


wo 


The answer will surely be found ‘among the inventions in the way 
of planning machinery which have been devised over the last century. 


These include the county council, the government-sponsored board and 


company, the National Trust, the National Parks Conimission, and the 
New Town Corporation. In my view it would be feasible to distinguish, 
even further than is done under the Planning Acts, between the two 
kinds of planning administration carried out by a local planning 
authority: the statutory control of development, and the promotion of 
an urban estate. If the promotion functions of a body such as the 
London County Council, for example, were consolidated and reformed 
asa Trust; if the Trust were strengthened by outside advisers, lay and 
technical, and if the land on which the comprehensive development is 
planned were handed over to it as landlord—then civic design in scale 
with the importance of the problem might be achieved, without the 
necessity for the Trust to build every building. 

There would be checks enough on the activities of such a Trust, 
formed, let us say, for central London or Birmingham: the Minister, 


the several government departments concerned with development such — 


as the Ministry of Transport and the Board of Trade, and of course the 
elected council of the local authority itself. But instead of breaking 
down the job still further, as we tend to do at the moment, the Trust 
would be a unifying agent, knitting together its purposes, its interests 
and its executed designs.—Third Programme 


q Gladstone the European 


By SYBIL 


HERE is a room where my work occasionally takes me which 
is decorated (if that is the word) with the portraits of the 
Financial Secretaries to the Treasury for about the last hundred 
years. The first time I found myself alone there, having arrived 
foo early for a meeting, I passed the time wandering round in gloomy 
heditation on the general level of nonentity revealed by this procession 
tailor’s dummies in court or morning dress. I reflected on Lord 
Salisbury’s dictum that if the public knew how their affairs are managed 
hey would not sleep in their beds at night. ‘ 
Then, suddenly, as I turned round, my eye 
caught from across the room by a 
e of a wholly different order. Wrapped 
h what appeared to be the cast-off overcoat 
f a Victorian cabby, with moth-eaten 
Wbbit’s fur on the collar, was a formidable 
parition with hawk-like countenance and 
look of such concentrated power’ that the 
intury-old photograph drew one to it like 
‘magnet. I crossed the room and read 
name beneath the portrait: it was 
ladstone. 

Until recently I suppose I knew as little 
' Gladstone as a reasonably well-read 
srson could know of the greatest political 
mare of the nineteenth century. But his 
trait alone would have kept me from the 
rst follies of recent decades on his 
bject. No one with two eyes can look at 
it face and believe that it belonged to a 
tentious bore who spent his time inter- 
aably mouthing insincere platitudes. And 
was inevitable, as soon as the miscon- 
Ptions of the anti-Victorian reaction were 
t of fashion, that there should be a revival 
nterest in the man who, more than any 
st, personified the full strength, as well 
om of the weaknesses, of the great, 
has come as a surprise to many people 
nd that Gladstone was a fascinating 
mself, with his mixture of 


simplicity, and his most 


a Victorian cabby . . 
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Weapped in what appeared to be the cast-off overcoat of 


. was a formidable apparition with 
hawk-like countenance’ 


WINGATE 


unusual combination of great administrative powers with the gift of the 
divine fire, by which he exercised his unmatched mastery over vast 
assemblies of people. Men of genius tend to have rather more of the 
feminine in their make-up than the average man. But Gladstone, like 
Dr. Johnson and a very few others, was nearly 100 per cent. masculine 
in temperament, and this may have been one of the secrets of his 
singularly successful marriage. For Mrs. Gladstone, besides being an 
exceptionally beautiful and intelligent woman, was also very feminine 
in temperament, and he got from the con- 
trast the same sort of pleasure that he 
describes in commenting on a conversation 
with a friend of hers: 


ea 


A discussion with Lady Brabazon on 
Ireland and the Irish Church—the prettiest 
sight possible—she so ingenuous, sincere, 
acute, earnest, playful and inconsistent, her 
propositions being founded on single and 
reciprocally contradictory instincts, never 
compared and reviewed by the under- 
standing. In short, most characteristically 
feminine. 


His pleasure in the sight perhaps owed 
something to the fact that Lady Brabazon 
was a young and pretty woman. He might 
not have found illogicality so charming in 
an old hag. But that, after all, is merely 
to say that he was a human being. 

We are apt to visualise Gladstone as a 
sort of portentous father-image, who sume- 
how managed to be over the age of eighty 
throughout his whole life. The origin of this 
impression is, of course, that his greatest 
political triumphs came so late in a very 
long life. Even at Eton and Oxford his more 
discerning friends saw and said that he was 
a future Prime Minister, and this opinion 
was general from the moment of his first 
appearance in parliament at the age of 
twenty-two. But he was fifty-eight when he 
formed his first Administration, and over 
seventy for the other three. The consequence 
is that it comes as almost a shock to realise 
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ie xe the pbetvate of 1840 which ed bedide: fie clock i in Oe Lone 
Library, with the eager head half turned over the shoulder, and the n the ri 
ofa public of dice ee 


dark, lively eyes of the Highlander. 


* a Political Stature 
rene I think, however, that there is a a danger that, with the new interest 
fete an Gladstone’s personality, some injustice may be done to his political — 


_-__ stature. And it was, after all, pretty considerable, both at home and, in 
my view, even more abroad. To take the home front first: the Liberal 
Party (as distinct from the Whigs) was created by Gladstone, and it 
was one of the most remarkable one-man achievements in ‘English 
_ history. His unique capacity to express the moral conscience of his own 
time, and to incarnate its needs and aspirations, gaye the Liberal Party 
sits life. But it has been said that, if he created it, he also killed it, 
_. though his accusers are not always agreed on how this came about. 
___._- There was a time, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when 
+ the Liberal Party had it in its power to become the mouthpiece and’ the 
instrument of the new demand of the masses for social justice. The 
_. middle and commercial classes who had brought it to power were 
_ tending more and more to identify their interests with conservatism. 


_ Liberalism been willing to accept the economic consequences of its own 
political actions. 


Party with no real social force behind it. In terms of the personal 
interpretation of history, however, it was owing, more than anything 
_ else, to Gladstone’s failure in his old age to perceive the way history was 
moving. Lloyd George, it is true, attempted to redress the balance in 


Thirty years earlier it might have been a different story. 
. The working class, whom Gladstone more than any man enfranchised, 


inevitably use political power to gain economic equality. And it was 
__ largely owing to Gladstone’s magnetic leadership that this was so, and 
_ that the first use which the industrial masses made of the vote was not 
_ to improve their own wretched lot but to implement his impassioned 
_ protests against oppression and cruelty at the ends of the earth. But 
‘this state of affairs could not last indefinitely. The time came when 
they demanded an economic, and, not merely a political, vindication 
of the claim implicit in his own question to the House of Commons, 
* Are they not our flesh and blood?’ 
Some of the more radical of Gladstone’s own followers tried towards 
the end of his life to move him from his position on state action in the 
economic field, but in vain. G. W. E. Russell records how he asked the 
old man, who was fulminating against the growth of ‘ socialism ’ within 
the Liberal fold, what he meant by the term. ‘Do you mean by 
socialism ’, he said, “the tendency of the state to do for a man what he 
ought to do for himself, or do you mean the taking over of private 
property for public purposes? > “T mean both’, was the reply, ‘ but I 
reserve my worst billingsgate for the second ’. 
__ Gladstone, far from being a callous or hard-hearted man, was un- 
_ usually compassionate to suffering, quick in his sympathies, and 
courageous in his challenge to vested interests. Nor was he at all ignorant 
___ of the desperate condition of the Victorian poor. Why was he not roused 
to the same sort of indignation as he felt at the news of Turkish 
_ ‘Massacres in the Balkans or the sight of the manacled prisoners in 


own Bane interests and the other did not. I can only ay. however, that, 
making full allowance for the fact that we none of us know the whole 


_ they lacked the will to change them? If they had pushed the door, 
x. And one cannot help feeling that if the will had been there, they 
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wees} | Pheir place might have been taken by the working class had Gladstonian — 


_ vindication of European law’. 


question, to the unification of Italy, to the Alabama dispute, or to 
‘From one point of view this consummation seems so natural that ite 


might be regarded as a startling vindication of Marxist theory that it. 
did not take place, and that the industrial working class had-to create 
its own political machine, with the consequent atrophy of a Liberal 


the first decade of this century, but it was by then too little and too late. 


was slow to fulfil the prophecies of Macaulay and Mill that it would ~ 


to throw themselves 


s the Central Tradition ‘es % . ae Ne rales 


with some Italian friends, watching a display of fireworks | put o 


a dog emerging from a dirty stream, and said: ‘But I 
‘truth about our own subconscious motives, I do not feel that that answer. 

fully meets the case with men of. this type. The Victorians believed 
ee that the laws of Adam Smith’s economics were as unchangeable as 
ie : they believed Newton’s Principia to be. But.-was not this because 


they would have found, as we did, that it was not locked after all. 
+ would not have allowed a mere alleged scientific law to stop them 


of one country but of Europ § 
There has been a good deal of mijundesstaacitieee on thie point, 


partly to the fact that the end of Gladstone’s life coincided with 


period when Britain’s world power began» to decline, and the En 


_ in consequence began for the first time to be self-consciously jinge 


about their Empire. His resolute opposition to imperialist advent 
and his championship’ of the rights of oppressed peoples were felt in 


atmosphere to be signs, at best, of an unrealistic idealism and, at w 


of a parochial or ‘little England ’ policy. In fact, however, his for 
policy, far from being an atomising or parochial affair, was far 1 
catholic, far more central in its spirit, than that of his conservé 
opponents, or than the anachronistic imperialism of Chamberlain. | 
When Gladstone championed the cause of Bulgaria, of Italy, ¢ 
Ireland, he spoke not merely for the rights. of small nations but in 


name of the conscience of Christendom and the overriding rule of 


and international justice. In any exercise of force by this country 
which he was responsible, he was never happy unless he could -perst 
himself, as he managed to do in the case of the Crimean War, thai 
were acting as the agents of the concert of Europe and ‘for 
In his whole attitude to the eas 


other question of foreign affairs, Gladstone based himself upon 
concept of the unity of Christendom, which was both older and w 
than the -fustian Empire* of Disraeli. He constantly urged, to use 
own words, ‘ the pursuit of objects which are European by means w 
are European, in concert with the mind of the rest of Europe: 
supported by its authority ’. 

Gladstone, of course, was better read in European history than 
other Prime Minister of this country has been, and his relig 
sympathies made him more conscious than any English statesman s 
the Reformation that the council of one realm must, if need be, 
way to ‘the General Council of Christendom ’. No other En 
politician could conceivably have written, as Gladstone did, in 18 

Certain it is that a new law of nations is gradually taking ‘hol 
the mind and coming to sway the practice of the world: a law Ww. 

. . recognises as a tribunal of paramount authority the ger 
judgement of civilised mankind. The greatest triumph of our time: 
be the enthronement of this idea of Public Right . . as the com. 
and precious inheritance of all lands, but superior og the = 
opinion of any. 


No doubt in his day such a general conscience was an aspiration ra 


than a political reality, but after all, when Napoleon said that mig! 


than the sword is an idea whose time has come, he was speaking 
realist, and we can see now that Gladstone’s combinatitn of passio 
moral feeling with an instinct for the tides of European developr 
was a better guide, even for the purely national interests of this cour 


than the clever opportunism of Disraeli’s ersatz romanticism of = 


And the response to his leadership came from_all over Eu 
Oppressed Italian liberals and penniless Greek refugees arrived 
invited at Hawarden, Knowing not a word of English beyond his nz 
‘upon the protection of the apr es 
liberty, “And long after his death the tradition remains. ye 


I remember, when I was a young student, 
Mussolini to celebrate I forget what. Among the company was al 
professor who sat for some time watching the fascist pyrotec 
in silent disgust. Then, suddenly, he turned to me, shook hi 


stone ’, His tone was that of one who says, ‘ But 
Gabriel’, It was a language which at that time I 
But it impressed upon imy subconscious mind 
Gladstone was not merely a eit AES 


I say 
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FIRST saw Wittgenstein at G. E. Moore’s Saturday-morning 
-discussion class, at- Cambridge in 1931. He came in late and 
unexpected, but soon he was doing all the talking; Moore, who had 
already lectured for a difficult hour on metaphysics, sprawled dis- 
msolately over his desk and said very little. Many months later, I 
‘ote to Wittgenstein asking his permission to attend his own discussion 
ass which met in his rooms in Trinity from 5 to 7 p.m. on Fridays. 
wrote giving that permission, and I attended regularly. throughout 
¢ year. As far as I can recollect there were usually about twenty 
eople present: visitors could be introduced only by permission. Moore 
sed to come to these seminars: he occupied the only comfortable chair 
md was the only one permitted to smoke. We felt that Wittgenstein 
ddressed himself chiefly to Moore, although Moore seldom intervened 
d often seemed to be very disapproving. Sometimes the lecturer 
ippealed to him, but my recollection is that Moore’s replies were usually 
ry discouraging indeed. At all events we had the impression that a 
ind of dialogue was going on between Moore and Wittgenstein, even 
yhen Moore was least obviously being ‘ brought in ’. 


patient Discussion 
Wittgenstein spoke without notes but knew very well what he wanted 
discuss and what he wanted to ‘ put across’, though sometimes he 
smed to change his mind on some point while he was speaking. Some- 
mes the proceedings began with a short paper in which one of the 
flor members would attempt to sum up the conclusions reached at 
he end of the previous meeting: and it was characteristic of the situa- 
n that Wittgenstein would be terribly dissatisfied with the statement 
oduced. In discussion he would ask questions: and the one who 
mteered an answer was liable to be his interlocutor throughout much 
‘the two hours. On the whole, Wittgenstein was tremendously im- 
tient in his discussion: not impatient of the raw newcomer to 
thilosophy, but of the man who had developed philosophical views of 
$ own. Wittgenstein talked often standing up and walking excitedly 
Sout—writing on the blackboard, pointing, hiding his face in his 
nds. But the most characteristic of all his attitudes was a very quiet, 
ry intense stare—suddenly adopted and leading to a slow deliberate 
erance of some new point. Very often he got thoroughly ‘ stuck’: 
pealed in vain to his hearers to help him out: he would walk about 
despair murmuring: ‘I’m a fool, I’m a fool’. And such was the 
ficulty of the topics he discussed, that all this struggle did not seem 
us to be in the least excessive. 
t was certainly an exciting and exacting session; and some, who 
ne to it after a long afternoon in the open air, would be found fast 
eep. In fact I myself normally reckoned to have at least a few 
nutes’ nap and to wake up somewhat refreshed and a little better able 
follow what was being said. My impression is that often one 
je away feeling that a tremendous effort had been made and little if 
jthing achieved. But of course, looking back-on the series, one can 
“how much had been achieved. For my own part, my views on 
losophy completely changed during the time I was attending these 
ares and during the following two years, when I discussed them 
‘the Tractatus at Harvard, with others who had met Wittgenstein. 
reover, Wittgenstein’s absolutely single-minded devotion to the in- 
igation of philosophical problems, his high seriousness and absolute 
Sty—these came to be one of the most important ‘ absolutes ’ in my 
I well remember thinking: What would it be like to be really dis- 
joned with philosophy? It would be to think that Witttgenstein’s 
pt was not worth while; that it is not worth while trying to think 
45 Out to the bitter end—as Wittgenstein was trying to do. Wittgen- 
‘made us think it was worth while, and it has always seemed to 
varre that his philosophy should be regarded by some as 
not taking philosophy seriously enough. 
n looked what he had once been, an artillery officer, 
a very remarkable one. He was not tall, but slim and ath- 
y hair, extremely piercing and deep-set blue eyes and fine 
ke very quickly and had incorporated into his vocabu- 
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lary a good deal of rather schoolboyish English slang. He had a most 
engaging smile and could laugh as he talked sometimes. Wittgenstein 
always wore the same workmanlike clothes: I particularly remember 
a watch on a leather strap which he wore attached to the lapel of his 
tweed jacket—a watch he frequently consulted. He removed after Christ- 
mas into a new (and even barer) room in Whewell’s Court. I believe 
there was one armchair (occupied by Moore); the rest of us sat on cane 
chairs, or deck chairs, or on the floor. There was some kind of trestle 
table or writing bench on one side, covered with notebooks and papers; 
a new and rather elaborate coffee apparatus; and a small and beautiful 
silhouette in an elaborate gilt frame of a young woman: this was said 
to be an ancestress of his. There were seldom any philosophical books 
to be seen. And indeed Wittgenstein in those days often warned us 
against reading philosophical books. If we took a book seriously, he 
would say, it ought to puzzle us so much that we would throw it across 
the room and think about the problem for ourselves. Wittgenstein 
almost never referred to books in his lectures; seldom to the views of 
any philosopher not actually present. I once complimented a friend 
and disciple of his on his fine collection of philosophical books. He 
looked frankly shame-faced and told me that these all belonged to a past 
notion of how to do philosophy. 

One Friday afternoon in February, at the end of one of his classes, 
I saw Wittgenstein in the Union Library. I need hardly: say that his 
visits to the Union had nothing to do with the debates. I think he used 
to go there to read the German newspapers, but that afternoon he was 
taking tea and looking/at journals upstairs, Wittgenstein got hold of 
me and showed me an article in Mind by Schiller on ‘The Value of 
Formal Logic’. He said I ought to look at it because it was a good 
illustration of what he had been talking about that same afternoon— 
that is, ‘ Nonsense’ in the philosophical sense. And he insisted that his 
remark was meant seriously. I rather foolishly asked him about his 
own paper in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, and he 
hastened to tell me that he had never read that paper to the society, 
having realised before he came to the meeting how terribly mistaken it 
was: it was apparently too late then to prevent its being published, but 
he insisted that I was to ignore it altogether. 

On March 2, 1932, I went to tea with him in Whewell’s Court. He 
talked to me in a fatherly and very serious way: probing my sincerity 
and my interest in philosophical problems: saying that I could not 
take philosophy seriously so long as I was reading for a degree, i.e., 
the Moral Sciences Tripos. He asked me if I could not give up the 
Tripos; and when I showed no eagerness to do so, he said he only 
hoped that it would not kill my interest in philosophy. 

The Moral Science Club met regularly during the year but Wittgen- 
stein never attended while I was there. I was told that he had come 
during the previous year but that his disagreements with other members 
had made it too uncomfortable for everyone. But although Wittgenstein 
did not attend the meetings of the Moral Science Club, his ideas were 
constantly put forward there. I myself constructed a short paper on 
‘Boundaries’ based on what Wittgenstein had said about the visual 
field and about death, in his book Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. Not 
one of the dons turned up to hear it. A few undergraduate and graduate 
students were gathered round the fire in somebody’s rooms: they 
listened, they criticised, and then began a discussion on another subject: 
and at the end of the meeting my paper was burning merrily on the 
back of the fire. . 


Tea and Advice 
Wittgenstein’s last discussion was held on May 27, 1932—I mean 


the last one I attended as an undergraduate. After that came the Tripos . 


examinations and I took a walking holiday in the Lake District. It 
must have been early in June that I once again met Wittgenstein and 
was invited to tea. I arrived on the appointed day but he was not 
expecting me. He rushed out to the buttery to collect his ration of 
‘ pikelets ’ and tea but upset the whole lot into the grate and rushed 
off again for a second supply. However, when the tea was poured, 


i I must at all costs do a real job and not a second-hand one: he would: 
‘oie much rather have heard that I intended to become a thief. ~ 


‘Dislike of Cambridge 
I think it was at this 1 meeting that he expressed a very strong dislike 
of academic life in general and of Cambridge in particular. When he 
; returned from London, he said, he would overhear one undergraduate 
_____ talking to another in conversation saying ‘Oh really! ’ and he would 
_.__._ know that he was back in Cambridge. He had, he said, only once been 
to high table at Trinity and the clever conversation of the dons had so 
horrified him that he had come out with both hands over his ears. The 
dons talked like that only to score: they did not even enjoy doing it. 
‘He said his own bedmaker’s conversation, about the private lives of 
_ her previous gentlemen and about her own family, was far preferable: 
at least he could understand why she talked that way and could believe 
that she enjoyed it. Rumour said that Wittgenstein lived a very 
abstemious life, that he lived on cornflakes. Perhaps he did—and coffee. 
That was the last time I saw him before I left Cambridge in. the 
summer of 1932. In fact it was some years before we met again. 
Later, during the war, in 1942-47, Wittgenstein used to pay regular 
see visits to Swansea, to see a friend of his there who was also a friend 
ie: _ and colleague of mine. I returned to Swansea in April 1945 and-saw 
‘ _ the two of them together on the Mumbles train. Wittgenstein seemed 
ee not to know me, but afterwards he sent his apologies to me, explaining 
---~—s that +the two were having a conversation which could not. be inter- 
rupted. In April 1946 he came to discuss with a small group at college 
on ‘ Motives and Causes’. Once-again I felt that he did not get where 
he wanted: although now I could see that he did get somewhere. When 
ie. he was going I persuaded him to come again next week; and my students 
_-—~-—_—s said: +‘ We have never seen a man thinking before ’. 
ee =. So on April 17 I called on Wittgenstein in his lodgings. It was 
his fifty-sixth birthday and he was proud of the fact that he looked 
ae a good deal younger than that. He had been reading Pride and Prejudice 
and found the mannered conversation of Elizabeth Bennet very hard to 
a accept. He asked me to explain why Jane Austen wanted to pretend that 
a girl could talk like that. I did not attempt to do so. His landlord 
was a nonconformist minister and here the book-question came up 
__. again. Wittgenstein had been making fun of him for having his walls 
tty lined with books he never opened—to impress his flock. He also told 
. me how an old man who was visiting the minister had said that Jesus 
__ Christ was the world’s greatest philosopher. Wittgenstein said that he 
_ had tried to explain that Jesus Christ was not a philosopher at all; 
‘Veg but evidently he understood why the man wanted Jesus Christ to be 
_———sithe greatest of everything. 
We spent the whole of that April morning walking and talking. As 
swe passed Swansea’s immense new Guildhall, Wittgenstein expressed 
horror and disgust. The magnificent stairway in particular annoyed 
_. -him: he said it was the architecture of a religion which nobody now 
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professed. I have never understood what he meant. During the walk 
ee Wittgenstein assured me (laughing) that no assistant lecturer in philo- 
____ sophy in the country had read fewer books on philosophy than he had. 
____ He said he had never read a single word of Aristotle, although he had_ 


_- Jately read much of Plato and with much profit. As for Hume and 
Kant, it was all very well for me to read them because I was not yet 


-as experienced in philosophical thinking as he was: but hé could not 


___Hume’s writings to find this anything but a torture. 
es) On this occasion he described how, when he first come to Cambridge 


from Manchester, puzzled about logical questions, he had W. E. 

___-Johnson as a supervisor: so he went and fired off all his questions at 
+. Johnson. This produced nothing but frustration on both sides, and 
they soon had to agree that Wittgenstein should not attend any more 
_.__supervisions. But (to_ his ‘surprise and pleasure) Johnson asked him to. 
‘ come to his Sunday tea-parties, which he did regularly.. He said how 


e 


ae > _very much he liked and admired Johnson and how well they got on 
as soon as they had decided to give up the philosophical questions. 
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ene a ones” ‘and at this he was beth angry and alarmed. "e 


about the Prince Consort and various diplomatic and other p 


: journal Mind had just published two papers on ‘ Therapeutic 


"jamboree of philosophers : he took it as a sign of frivolity a 


“ sit down and read Hume—he knew far too much about the: subject of | 


but that he ai cad diatioeish ene eres 

That same afternoon there was a small sists group in co 
and it went rather well. After it was over Wittgenstein was very, 
hearted and took me out to a grand tea in a café. Then anothe 
walk and talk in the park and by the sea: we parted at the 
just before nine o’clock. The conversation had partly been most ser 
he had become convinced that a new war was. being planned an¢ 
atomic weapons would put an end to everything. ‘ They mean to d 
he repeated. But later we discussed Napoleon and Bismarck and | 


alities of the nineteenth century. He had a great admiratio 
Bismarck and obviously enjoyed talking about him. 

One day in July of that same year Wittgenstein rang me uf 
explained that his friend was away and that he wished me to 
him out. However, he seemed, on the whole, very hostile. 


tivism’ and (as I afterwards found out) this had much annoye« 
upset him. With me he was angry too for going to the Joint S 
of the Mind Association and the Aristotelian Society, the < 


ulterior interests. He railed against professional Philosophers, mo 
the present state of philosophy in England and asked: ‘ What ca 
man do alone? ’ When I told him that the next jamboree | was to be 
at Cambridge in 1947 and that I was to read a paper, he 
‘Very well, to me it is just as if you had told me that ther¢ 
be bubonic plague in Cambridge next summer. I am very glad to 
and I shall make sure to be in London’. (And so he was.) Hoy 
I managed to ask him a series of questions about the nature of arith 
and this led him to a long and extremely valuable exposition ¢ 
subject: most of it delivered while we SIO, some paces apart, : 
still in the heart of Clyne woods. 

It may have been on this occasion that I told him I had revie 
book by Dr. C. E. M. Joad called Teach Yourself Philos 
Wittgenstein assumed it would have been a bad book and a 
had not lost the opportunity of saying so. I said that I had 


sl 


but that I had lent the book to a policeman of my ‘acquaintance 


had read it aloud to his wife from cover to cover. They had both 
greatly charmed: ‘It opened up a new world to me’, the polic 
said. This very much interested Wittgenstein and after a mome 
said: ‘ Yes, I understand how that is. Have you ever seen a child 
a grotto with leaves and stones and candles—and then creep in 


the world into a kind .of world he has ‘made for himself? It “ 


‘grotto that -your policeman oe liked to creep into *. 

Ropinsetl aad; eae | be el “4 
[isente de caped dicta ae aaa he took little notice c 

childnen, aud -saiie). Gat raecatia Saas tee eae 


. He spoke highly of Swansea, which he knew as a holiday place 
people might be ‘easy-going’ (as I said) but he thought cued 


like them because they were friendly. “I am sorry for you’, he 
to me with genuine compassion, ‘I see how it is: you have a 


»mind’. He liked the north of England, too: when asked, the 
conductor on a Newcastle ’bus where to get off for a certain cir 
- the conductor at once told him it was. had flue thers nie 
to go to another. And. this started a heated argument in the 
_ to which film Wittgenstein ought to see and why. He ed tha 
_ was the sort of thing that would have in Austriz 

told me about his war-work: at Guy’s Hospital 


then acting as a research assistant at the Royal \ ora Ini 


_ Newcastle. He loved the feel of the Sige and 


He also told me how wonderful Bertrand Russell was in those days; Th 
¢ is Be they both abandoned everything else and gave themselves up to 
Aske discussions about logic and mathematics. For a long time they could © betrosdncea bn 
et pees sing ane but at bast, they: beri nea Sea eee ee 
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The third of six talks 


HAD the good luck to be brought up—partly, at any rate—in a 
: village. It is a real village; no half-and-half affair. They grow a 
: lot of corn thereabouts. There is good pasture, there are moor- 
lands, woods, wykes, dales and hills, and a sort of river, the sea-cut, 

inhabited by eels, minnows, sticklebacks, and, occasionally, a trout. 
_ The cottage in which we lived stands under the church, looking over 
__ the green. Across the green there stands a rather large house on a 
bank. It was built of good red brick with sparkling white enamelled 
woodwork. If you happened to be passing (some time ago, of course) 
just after lunch, you would have seen a skinny little boy rush out of 
the side door, prance on to the terrace and blow a hunting horn. This 
is the signal I have been waiting for. I get down as quickly as I dare, 
and rush to join Joe. The day has begun again. We have no engage- 
~ ments, few obligations. We are not going anywhere, but everywhere; 
we are not doing anything, but everything. We are just—going out. 
The world outside has everything we need, just then, and perhaps, 

if you look at it rightly, for ever. 

There is an orchard on the banks of a stream, I suppose there were 
apples to be picked—I don’t remember them. Apples are wayside 
fruits, incidentals. No, the orchard was not an apple orchard so much 
as an owl orchard, a bat orchard, the orchard. But at the moment in 

the sunshine we were trying to shin up the trunk of a dead tree because 
we believed there was an owl’s nest in the splintered top, and Tom, the 
gardener, said there might be an ow! in it, but if there was we must not 
“touch it because it might peck our eyes out. We never did get to the 
top to find the owl’s nest, but whether that was because it was difficult 
or because of Tom’s warning, I don’t know. 


* Blacksmith Hero — 
Something then takes us across the pastures to the blacksmith’s forge. 
The blacksmith is making a set of shoes, to measure, out of bar iron, 
throwing us a few words as he re-heats his work leaning on the handle 
of the bellows. He is one of my heroes, because he was thrown off his 
bicycle and bit his tongue off and had it sewn on by the doctor, and it 
grew again, so that was all right; but he doesn’t like us to ask him to 
show it. Also when he has finished he may make us silver rings out of 
horseshoe nails. The shoes are finished, there is the smell of the burning 
horn as he holds the iron lightly on the hoof with a spike; the hooves 
are pared to fit, and nailed, the points are shorn off, tapped; a brush of 
oil, the hoof is dropped, and the horse stamps on it as though he 
wanted to make sure of the fit. 
We go across the pastures with the blacksmith to the pool; he says 
he cannot swim, and we say we will teach him. On the way he spies 
mushrooms, little button mushrooms, coming through the grass, and we 
pick them and eat them fresh from the earth. He takes a long time 
getting ready to swim and then falls in with a bellow; the water rats 
“are upset and swim between my legs. Joe says the water rats will bite 
u to death if you-annoy them and he knew a boy once . .. when 
‘sa tells one of these stories he looks at you hopefully and then you 
_ know. Joe is an almighty liar. In the evening, when we go back through 
_ the orchard, the darkness begins to climb up the trees. Joe tells me that 
_ the orchard is dangerous. He whispers how there is a thing living there, 
#f in a hole in the ground or perhaps it hides in a tall tree during 

the day; but at dusk it’s all grey, like it was made of thick, thick cob- 
shaped like a great kite without a face, and it steals up hiding 
rt s behind the apple trees, and if it catches up with you it 
Wraps you in its wings; it does it so quick you can’t scream and you 
( isa pear. It feeds on you and doesn’t leave anything at all, not even 
or ae a : 

tonigh t? It isn’t true’. 

Hed oat it!’ says Joe. ‘I don’t think it’s here tonight. I knew a 
j , he had a long stick and he poked the stick through it and it 
‘noise like a draught and disappeared. Have you got a stick? 
go armed into the orchard, and forget about the thing because 
's; for in those days we could hear bats whistling, and Tom 
nat bats wanted to know everything, and if we put a white 
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handkerchief on the ground the bats would come down to look at it. 
So we spread a handkerchief on the ground and squatted one on each 
side of it, waiting to grab a bat, but they paid no attention, so we went 
down the orchard and saw the lamplight and ran home. 


Signature of Innocence 

In the morning the world was all new and sparkling again and I 
went up the lane before breakfast to try to find a mushroom man. 
There was dew on the grass and it frothed over my boots. Everything 
was gay and lighthearted. On the bank above the cottages a child was 
dancing and singing all by herself among the meadow flowers. A little 
girl, nut brown and entirely happy. It was my sister and I had never 
seen her before, as a separate person. The sight filled me with wonder. 
I.did not call her or join her but went on down the lane, sniffing the 
air, which had threads of peat smoke in it which always somehow smells 
new. It was coming from the cottage which had the hairy grey plant, 
lamb’s lug, in the garden. When I got nearer to our cottage there was a 
smell of ham, which probably meant that my father had come during 
the night and I ran to find out. The little girl’s song, that I have 
remembered to this day; not a very good piece of music, I think; 
but it sti/l comes unsought into my mind at times as the very signature 
of freshness, innocence, and joy. 

I had thought it might be painful, rather a sorry business, to return 
to this well-loved place. But perhaps this is a false sentiment, We regret 
the happiness of the past if we think we have nothing to look forward 
to. So I told myself when I confronted the cottage; and it seemed to 
me that I had nothing to fear, for instead of reminding me of losses 
it reminded me of gains. At any rate, we were happy there. And the 
village had altered very little. 

Sometimes you have the idea, against all sense and reason, that a 
place may have a mind to you, or an enmity to you, that it may have 
its feelings, like a human being. This village was kind and even 
humorous and presented itself with a few impractical jokes. The sea-cut 
runs between wide embankments and there are trees upon them. It was 
sunny, with occasional showers, which covered the grass with its 
iridescence. But when you are out fishing for minnows and sticklebacks 
with glass jam jars (and there were a couple of lads at the usual place, 
in fact), you are not in the way of looking for natural beauty. You take 
it in like air. All the same, it did seem careless of me to have forgotten 
the fine grove of big treés which overhang the water. The sun broke 
through in glorious shafts. Could I have forgotten? The thought came 
to me suddenly that the trees also were nearly fifty years older and 
might be expected to have grown both taller and more handsome in 
that time, as trees do, but men seldom. This is a simple pleasantry, but 
delighted me. 


The Pool 
The trees on the cut were much bigger, but the pool up the lane, in 

which the blacksmith had gasped with such outrage, was much smaller 

—scarcely more than a mud puddle in a tangle of weed—and as I 

broke through among the wild garlic and the brambles I could not at 

first believe it was the pool; and when I made sure that it was, I could 

not understand how anyone could have swum in it, even a small boy. 

I hunted back among my recollections and walking in the past on that 

hot evening so many years ago, my feet touched a solid floor as I 

went into the water; yes, I remembered the pool was of concrete and had 
now become filled up with leaves and mud. I followed the lane and 

climbed through the wood to the escarpment, and drawing gulps of 
moorland air went to the edge to look down upon the undulations of the 
land; gleaming with barley and wheat; late, certainly, for like most of 
England these great fields have had little sun; but still, a crop; a heavy 
crop. 
Sitting under a hedge I listened to a rural argument between two 
men trying to mend a straw-baling machine. There were not many 

(continued on page 1077) 
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June 8-14 


Wednesday, June 8 


Sir Brian Robertson, Chairman of the 
British Transport Commission, and Mr. 
J. G: Baty, Secretary of A.S.L.E.F., meet 
at Ministry of Labour 


German’ Federal Government welcomes 
Soviet proposal for establishing diplo- 
matic relations 


Lord Samuel resigns leadership of Liberal 
Party in House of Lords 


Thursday, June 9 


The Queen opens parliament and in her 
speech from the Throne mentions a 
number of new Bills to be introduced 


Leaders of A.S.L.E.F. and British Trans- 
port Commission begin talks on railway 
strike 


Sir John Nott-Bower, Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner, reports a decrease in 
crime in London area for third year in 
succession 


Friday, June 10 


Five trans-Atlantic liners held up by 
unofficial strike by some members of their 
crews 


Mr. Attlee is re-elected Chairman and 
Leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
for new ‘session of parliament; Mr. 
Herbert Morrison is_ re-elected ~ Vice- 
chairman and Deputy Leader 


Coldest June weather for thirty-two years 
recorded at Kew 


Saturday, June 11 


Leaders of A.S.L.E.F. and representatives of 
the British Transport Commission fail to 
reach agreement and adjourn their talks 

Car crashes into spectators during the inter- 
national motor race at Le Mans: seventy- 
seven people killed and many injured 

President Eisenhower offers the free 
countries financial and technical help. to 
develop the peaceful uses of atomic energy 


~ 


Sunday, June 12 
Dr. Adenauer leaves Bonn for United States 
Railway strike enters its third week 


Singapore Government orders arrest of 
trade union leaders who threatened to call 
a general strike 


Monday, June 13 


Soviet Union accepts Western proposal for 
four-power talks at Geneva on July 18 


Talks on railway dispute continue until 
midnight at Ministry of Labour- 


England wins first Test match against South 
Africa at Nottingham 


Tuesday, June 14 


A basis for agreement is reached in railway 
dispute; the strike is called off forthwith 
by A.S.L.E.F. 


A new move is made to settle strike in 
docks where 19,000 men have stopped 
work 


Commons discuss social-seryices in debate 
on address in reply to the Queen’s Speech 
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Right: traffic passing through Wellington Arch, Hyde Park Corner, last 

week. The rule that allows only the Queen or visiting royalty to pass 

through the arch was relaxed by permission of Her Majesty in order to 
ease traffic congestion in London during the railway strike 


Chris Chataway winning the 2,000 metres 
invitation race at the White City last Satur- 
day in 5° minutes, 9.4 seconds—a new British 
record. The race was run during a match 
between the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and an American team from Yale and 
West Point, which ended in a draw, with 
eight events each 


Negotiations to try to find a basis for ending the railway strike continued 
over last week-end and ended successfully on Tuesday when the strike 
was called off. Two of the negotiators, Mr. J. G. Baty, Secretary of 
A-S.L.E.F. (left) and Sir Brian Robertson, Chairman of the British 
Transport Commission, arriving at a meeting at the Ministry of Labour 
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Some of the coaches which took part in the coaching marath 
Saturday, photographed on their way through Richmond I 
awarded to Messrs. Gilbey’s team of bay geldings, 
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The Queen photographed as she drove to open. ‘the first 

re session of the new parliament on June 9. Because of the 

Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram, the Prime Minister of Thailand, who increase in traffic caused by the railway strike, Her Majesty 

visited London last week, seen with Sir Anthony Eden at 10 Downing went to Westminster by motor-car instead of by the tradi- 
Street on June 8 tional State Coach 


« 


A bronze medal of Toulouse-Lautrec cast in 

1951 by André Galtie of France. This is one 

of over 200 medals (covering the period 

1930-1955) - by designers from thirteen 

European countries, on exhibition at the 
Royal Society of Arts, London 


Traction engines on parade during a rally organised by the National Traction Engine 
Club at Appleford, near Abingdon, Berkshire, on June 11 


R. Becker (Great Britain) playing in the Davis 
Cup tie against India at Manchester last weekend, 
Eighteenth-century statuettes of Russian peasants by Gardner (the English maker of when he won both his matches against N. Kumar 
porcelain who emigrated to Russia about 1767), which are among exhibits at the and R. Krishnan. A. J. Mottram’s success against 
Gold Cup was Antique Dealers’ Fair, that opened at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, Kumar on Monday completed the victory for 


ay R.A.S.C. coach last week Britain 


.oyal Horse Show last 
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ar «..Of every aim and every achievement of the J. Arthur Rank TheJ. Arthur Rank Organisation Lid. includes + 


‘Some 550 Odeon and Gaumont cinemas. | 


_ Organisation. It means that we welcome the opportunity which oe a sees al ro | 


3 _ exists in Britain to adventure into commerce—with a target whose. Grom OL 15 BO ea ~ 
Denham Laboratories Dee processing 700 miles ca 


"attainment must be good for the country and good for all whose. film a week. ‘ 


J. Arthur Rank Film Distributors Limited = es 
“4 _ interests or whose work is with the Organisation. sabe with an unrivalled service 10. domestic exhibitors. 


ie aS S and thus to cinema-goers. 
“The Bath the-ooag symbolises our plans to offer the finest i in screen entertainment; to pro- J. Arthur Rank Gcateenl Film Distributors . oe : 
‘ “ “mote British pictures to match the best that other countries have to offer; to give to millions of people © taking British films to the cinemagoers of the world. 

_ Overseas the opportunity to see our films and so learn something of British living, British thought, | 

British character—and British goods. : 


J. Arthur Rank Screen Services . . covers screen 


“s x advertising, documentary films, television advertis= 

oe To accomplish this two-fold purpose we have built up a British film enterprise which produces, “tng and television ‘programmes. — : | 
& PT dixieibuites and exhibits a major programme of first feature films every year : a film enterprise which .Gauméat-Beitish’ and Ualves aa: Books wae a ah 

operates world-wide, helping to draw the free nations nearer to Britain and strengthening the ties _ 


bringing up-to-the-minute screen reports on current 
between Britain and the. Commonwealth. : - events to filmgoers at home and abroad. 
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- thought and in technical developments. / facturing a key range of cinemasograph equipment 
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ened to serve the needs of the British Film Industry. _ . _ ment, scientific and industrial electronic equipment — 
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- there were, rough. They hi Se uihtiias to hit te 
ac h , which they did, heartily and without benefit, and in the 
ond i they went off to find a mechanic. 
ee was on the way back that I found Tom Ra Redes I cannot say 
Tom brought us up, but he seemed to have a lot to do with us. It 
was he who put us up in the loft of the stable with a pin-fire rifle one 
da ay when, I suppose, we were more of a nuisance than usual, and told 
$ to shoot the birds who were after his fruit. The cartridges were clay 
esch little pellets embedded in them; and I am sure we hit nothing, but 
we lay on the dusty floor of the ‘loft stalking the birds in deadest 
silence for some hours. It was also. Tom who taught us how to use a 
catapult, and made catapults for us. He would Set up a trowel in a 
nedge bottom and make us shoot at it. 


t me for a minute trying to recall my face, and then pulled a catapult 
out of his pocket: “I still carry one. Many a fine rabbit I’ve knocked 
ver with this *, he said. The rabbit disease had not reached the village 
ands .at this time. “There may be one over the hedge’, he said. We 
peered over, but saw none. Tom complained that rabbits didn’t set as 
hey used to. Why? Because of the pet dogs. The pet dogs run them but 

ever catch them, and the rabbits are put off and don’t set and you 


I reminded him of this when I met him on the roadside. He looked | 


can knock a rabbit over with a aan unless it’s setting. We lke 
of many other things before I had to go. ‘In the old days ’, I said, ‘ Joe 


used to blow a hunting horn from the house when he’d finished his ‘meal, 
so we could go out again ’. ‘ Oh, aye, ’appen he would ’. ‘ Now, when he 
wants to go out, he telephones ’. 

The Nag’s Head is a corner building of fine grey cut stone in large — 
blocks, with its coach-yard at the side: all its woodwork, including the - 
yard doors, in pretty colour. I used to think the building looked grey, 
severe, and unjoyful, though that may be partly a reflection of the 
family’s temperance principles. Now I thought it a most respectable, a 
handsome building, an enduring building, and so I told Joe when we 
met a few minutes later, and he said casually it was an ancient monu- 
ment or something or it was scheduled or something, so the outside 
couldn’t be touched, and nobody in the village knew why. It was just 
the old Nag’s Head after all, and why anybody. should bother . 

I thought they should bother, though. I thought that was a more 
practical joke than the others. Practical or impractical, which? Where 
does the spirit of a place live? It has a habitation, at least, whether in 
its people or in its buildings; or in the harmony they share. Joe and I 
hunted up some of the past, but we soon gave up, for the present and 
the past really are one thing in consciousness. What we have had, we 
have still—Home Service 


The Editor welcomes letters on 


The Ruling bisa: in Russia % 
4 ee far as I am aware, no responsible 
viet leader has publicly announced that fees 
to be abolished for the last three classes of 
secondary schools. I am, however, interested to 
learn from Mr. Simon that Soviet educationists 
that they will be. At present the fees are 
not so serious a barrier as they were when they 
were introduced in 1940, for they have not been 
raised although both wages and prices have since 
ri sen considerably. Nevertheless, the combina- 
tion of the cash payment with the loss of the 
dolescents’ earning power during three years 
represents a considerable burden on the family 
budget of an urban worker in the less skilled 


expe 


: peasantry the burden is prohibitive. 


‘tekhnikumy) will take their pupils at seventeen 
d of fourteen, once the ten-year secondary 
has been made universal, is perfectly 
The tekhnikumy will then presumably 
transformed into a sort of technical college. 
will also be a change in the role of the 
ide schools (remeslenniye uchilishcha). These 
: present controlled by the Chief Adminis- 
of Labour Reserves, attached to. the 
of Ministers. They recruit their pupils 
voluntarily and in part by mobilisation 
of October 2, 1940), and are designed 


s at fourteen to fifteen, give them a 
course, and direct them to an indus- 
ual job, at which they must remain for 
Barge eens comes their military 


-(tekhnicheskie uchilishcha), 
i= hie course, followed by 
i 7. Some of these are already 


Cl to see, at some time in 
which will deliver 


ieatcast 


” 


and lower paid sections, while for the bulk of « 


Mr. Simon’s statement that technical schools 


¢ skilled: workers. At present they take - 


i) uni- 
init ti revolutions. Comparisons of the second 


Letters to the Editor 


broadeasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


tions (vuzy); (ii) technical colleges; (iii) new 
technical schools. The careers offered by these 
three are of course widely different. The differ- 
ences between individual universities are also 
very great. So also between individual secondary 
schools that prepare students for them. Com- 
petition for entry into vuzy in general, and 
into the best universities in particular, and thus 
competition for entry into those secondary 
schools best equipped to get their pupils into 
them, will continue to be acute. It is here that 
the advantages for children of the higher grades 
of the ‘toiling intelligentsia’—or state bour- 
geoisie—over children of workers. and peasants 
will continue to be most marked. The purely 
financial factor will exclude most peasants and 
many workers. For the better-paid workers the 
most important barriers are, and will continue 
to be, not so much financial as other factors—a 
cultured home background, favourable geo- 
graphical location, and the parents’ personal 
influence and, connections. These of course 
operate strongly in favour of the children of 
the state bourgeoisie. 
The argument of my talk remains unaffected. 
There is a tendency towards the formation of 
_a hereditary élite in Soviet society, and the 
educational system favours this tendency. The 
same is true within certain professions. Children 
of army officers and mining engineers, for ex- 
ample, have special opportunities of training in 
their fathers’ professions. 


Soviet society is not a closed society. Excep- - 


tional talent will get to the top, as it did in 
early capitalist industrial societies. But the trend 
of the last twenty years has been to restrict 
opportunities and to strengthen privileges, Those 
of us who try to study Soviet society are forced 
__ always to bear in mind two different standards, 
against which we must measure such knowledge 
as we are able to acquire. One is the Cloud- 
~ Cuckoo-Land of Stalinist legend: judged against 
this paradise, every reality—Soviet, British, or 


of universal sei ecapan =n be found wanting. The other 


is the known experience of other societies which 
ve passed through great industrial and cul- 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


type can only be approximate, but they are the © : 


only comparisons worth ‘attempting. I would 
risk the approximate estimate that social mobility 
in the Soviet Union today is greater than in 


Britain in the nineteenth century but not greater 


than in the United States in the twentieth. In 
the last twenty years social mobility has greatly 
increased in Britain and greatly diminished in 
the Soviet Union. The social effects, both good 
and bad, of state-initiated industrialisation in 
Russia and of private capitalist-initiated indus- 
trialisation in western Europe and North 
America have many common features. Political 
institutions and civil liberties are another story. 
Yours; etc., 


London, S.W.19 H. SETON-WATSON 


Sir,—Professor Hugh Seton-Watson con- 
cludes his. stimulating talk (THE LISTENER, 
June 2) with» the remark: ‘ Many features of 
the. nineteenth-century European industrial 
bourgeoisie have appeared in Soviet society. 
One wonders, will they be followed by the 
classical claim of the European bourgeois—the 
demand for personal freedom? ’ 

It would be surprising if they were. Surely 
the speaker’s analysis suggests something 
different: namely, that the ‘ state-bourgeoisie ’,‘ 
lately cemented by Stalin’s calculated policy of 
denying stability. to any group or individual, 
will press for greater power and privilege for 
itself as a:group. If successful ‘ the officials of 
the party and members of the secular bureau- 
cracy’ will -be established in the manner of 
the imperial German class of officers and 
officials of 1870-1914 or; 1934-1945. The Soviet 
ruling ‘class, unlike the German one, would 
show a pre-eminence of civilians over soldiers 
but would exhibit the same servility to its bosses 
and disregard for the claims of the individual 
personality. 

Is it not now more illuminating to think uf 
Soviet developments in German or American 
terms than in terms of the political philosophy 
of the west, whether ‘bourgeois’ or Marxist? 
The _modern Russian aspiration, or General 
Will, has been to create an extraverted Russian 
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Mining recruits in training at Maltby—tug-o-war encourages the 
team spirit and helps to strengthen hands and muscles essential 
Jor coal mining. (PICTURE POST library) 
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te ree 


e, Professor Seton-Watson rightly stresses 


anism of Germany rather than Britain 
h characterises it. Nor is it the rugged 
vidualism of the British nineteenth-century 
entrepreneur but the smooth collectivism of the 
German official which inspires Soviet practice. 


-- Yours, etc., 
Bepcdand ES JANSON 


? 

. » New Babylon | Bg 
_ Sir,—While it is possible to agree with a ota 
that Professor Barraclough says in his talk 


neurotic and rootless state of western 
ny, I think he falls into a trap of his own 
ing in trying to equate the architecture of 
e dissimilar countries he mentions with their 
tal health. Surely the building of Stalin- 


e blocks that are now rising in the City of 
don, or the unimaginative and stodgy recon- 
ion in some of the war-damaged French 
. While one is being reproduced through= 


the proletariat, the other is representative of 
most depressing phenomenon since the 
fustral Revolution—money without taste;. 


numental terms. 
hus, one of the more interesting problems 
a divided Europe is that the architecture of 
national communism is almost indistinguish- 
from the architecture of nineteenth- or early 
h-century capitalism. Many 


‘that both are the inheritors of a common 


In my opinion, Le Corbusier, whom Professor. 
arraclough dismisses as being untypical, is far 
More representative of the European tradition 
f architecture than the other examples he 


juotes.—Y ours, etc., 
primi G. J.. EAsTon 


€ * Behaviour 

—tIn the third of his butlans and delight- 
1 D talks on ‘Good Behaviour’ Sir Harold 
icolson has made one- statement (THE 


The Athenian social system, he said, 
ated women to the condition of squaws, 
thenian - matron being little more than a 
stic servant . . . As wives and mothers 
ian women were ‘despised °. 


y taught just the same ‘theories about 
n women as I was taught in the upper 
and sixth. But we were taught untruth; 
the Symposium, but not the Lysistrata 
Ecclesiasuzae. The nineteenth-century 
about ‘women in Athens was first 
C by Professor A. W. Gomme (Essays 
ry and Literature, 1937); next shown 
y wrong by Professor H. D. F. Kitto 
ly little book, The Greeks (Pelican, 
yself, I venture to write on this subject 
f r th last two and a-half years I have 


two chapters of which — 
in Athens. Far be it for 
ss these into a few sen- 
e noted much to corrobo-— 
© professors. Men like — 
led the evidence bye 


‘centralised bureaucracy which is 
grils a ind of Slavo-German night-— 


Soviet. neo-Victorian style; but it is the- 


n THE LIsTENER on June 9 concerning the ~ 
is no more representative of a healthy © 


s architecture than the bankers’ Georgian — 


t eastern Europe as a symbol of dictatorships 


h are a product of the desire to express power — 


reasons ~ 
be advanced to account for these, but to — 


INER, June 2) which must, I feel, be chal- _ 


Harold and I are coeval, and he was” 


fe ae ‘book Women in Antiquity, — 


verbs meanings, and were thus able 
their favourite doctrine, teaching that 
women lived in an almost oriental 
and that they were looked at with 
Seale approaching sometimes to contempt. 

Why were such beliefs propagated? First, 
because for most Edwardian classical school- 
masters and Victorian classical dons ancient 
Athens—the fifth-century city, they meant—was 
peopled by Socrates, Plato, Agathon, Phaedrus, 
Alcibiades, Crito, Critias, and the rest, living 
against a symposian background of homo- 


_ sexuality. For them the plays of Aristophanes 


were just pudendum quid, and even today there 
seems to be only one uninhibited set of transla- 
“tions of his plays (W. J. Oates and Eugene 
O’Neill Junior, The Complete Greek Drama, 
ii, 1938). Yet if Shakespeare is Elizabethan 
England, then Aristophanes is fifth-century 
Athens. Today we know that Plato was no more 
the typical Athenian than was Mr. Wilde the 
typical Englishman of his day. Women, -how- 
ever, went to the theatre, not in sixteenth- 
century London, but in ancient Athens and saw 
satyr plays such as Euripides’ Cyclops contain- 
-ing jokes which no censorship anywhere would 
- permit on a modern stage. 

Secondly, many a Victorian classical don, for 
whom virtue consisted only in the writing and 
‘polishing of elegiacs, who in his heart thought 
of archaeologists as field-labourers and numis- 
matists as junk-gatherers, never looked at the 
tombstones of Athenian wives and mothers, nor 
at the figures lovingly drawn on white Athenian 
vases. Those dainty survivals, and many other 
monuments which we have salvaged from the 
earth, tell the truth and prove that the men of 
Athens loved, respected, and sometimes feared 
their women. They did not despise them. 

Yours, etc., 


Cambridge CHARLES SELTMAN 


»*Son and Lover’ 


Sir,—I have to offer Mr. Aldington my sin- 
cere apologies for associating his name with 
the legend of the closing of the Lawrence exhibi- 
tion (not, as he writes, of the Warren Gallery) 
by the police, and am obliged to him for recall- 
ing the fact, confirmed by my own notes last 
year, that his account of the police raid on the 
Warren Gallery is accurate in every detail. After 
penitent reflection I trace my illusion to an 
impression, gained from a search of the Law- 
rence literature, that the. ‘legend’ appears in 
sources where it is least to be expected. From 
here the mind has an easy passage to Mr. Alding- 
ton’s brilliant biography. 

It is Mrs. Carswell who provides the biggest 
surprise and propounds the most effectual clos- 
ing of the exhibition when she writes (The 
Savage Pilgrimage, page 285): ‘The police 


-. raid on the Warren Gallery with the confiscation 


of all the pictures and books of reproduction 
came very soon after Frieda’s return’. Actually 
Frieda remained in London nearly a week after 
the raid, no pictures were ‘confiscated’, and 
only thirteen out of twenty-five were removed. 
Mrs. Carswell visited the gallery several times 
in the five weeks between the raid and the hear- 
ing at Great Marlborough Street, and I recall 
her delight at renewing acquaintance with the 
lovely little ‘Flight into Egypt’ after Fra 
Angelico among the early Lawrence paintings 
collected and brought by his sister, Mrs. Clarke, 
‘to replenish the depleted exhibition. 
Less startling, but still unexpected in a work 
that so splendidly fulfils its purpose as a ‘total 
approach’ to the Lawrence subject, are two 
/ Passages in Mr. Harry T. Moore’s D. H. Law- 
rence: Life and Works. He writes (page 297), 
er relating the seizure of Pansies: ‘ And the 
chibition of his paintings at Dorothy Warren’s 
was closed by the police’. Again (page 


301), ae the Nettles items were scopy - a 


inspired by the closing of Lawrence’s exhibition 
at the Warren Gallery in July’. 


other respects remote from the foregoing, refers 


(page 237) to ‘the closing by the police of his- 


exhibition of paintings in London’. 

Mr. Aldington is puzzled by my saying (T° HE 
LISTENER, May 19) that the ‘ misstatement’ (of 
the closing of the Lawrence exhibition) ‘ occurs 
in all the Lawrence biographies to which I have 
had access*. Of the books he cites I have not 
read E, D. MacDonald’s A Biographical Supple- 
ment. Of the others only his own (for including 
which, mea culpa), Mrs. Carswell’s and Mr. 
Moore’s seem to me strictly biographies. Not I 
but the Wind and the Brewsters’ book,-the two 
most valuable sources for Lawrence as a painter, 
are personal reminiscences. The early-life records 
hardly reach within twenty years of the exhibi- 
tion; we need look no further than Lawrence’s 


essay, Making Pictures (which Mr. Aldington ~ 


has made accessible to the Penguin public) to see 
that any book on Lawrence that omits all 
mention of his painting is a fragmentary record, 
This group, a Jarge one in the Lawrence litera- 
ture, includes Lawrence and Brett, and several 
others on Mr. Aldington’s list. 


; Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh P. C. TROTTER 


France and Algeria 


(continued from page 1059) 


It has heavily reinforced troops and police in the 
country. Only a few days ago it was decided to 
withdrawa French mechanised division from the 
Nato forces in Europe and send it to Algeria, 
and to call up 10,000 reservists in Algeria itself. 
In fact, ‘by mow the Security Forces there must 
be in the neighbourhood of 100,000. At the same 
time plans are being made to harry the terrorists 
with more efficiency. 

While few Frenchmen, apart from the com- 
munists, deny the need for restoring order, there 
is an important element which is convinced that 
force and repression alone will merely drive 
discontent underground, where it will smoulder 
until some fresh and even more dangerous ex- 
plosion occurs. Among them is the Governor- 
General Jacques Soustelle, who was appointed 
at the beginning of the year. He is pressing 
urgently for a plan of economic and social 
reform, which will at least make the majority of 
the Moslem population content with their lot. 

That, of course, still leaves the political 
problem. The French doctrine for Algeria is one 
of assimilation, of making Algeria and keeping 
Algeria a part of France. It is a doctrine that has 
been proclaimed by successive French govern- 
ments long beyond living memory. And yet 
complete and total assimilation could present not 
only enormous difficulties but also some possibly 
dangerous consequences, For example, if Algeria 
became politically a part of France in the true 
sense of the word, it would mean that the terri- 
tory could send enough deputies to the French 
parliament to form a decisive influence in French 
affairs. And if some kind of local federation were 
chosen instead, the French residents there would 
be simply swamped in the local parliament. 

One thing seems certain to many French 
observers. It is that the situation must be 
restored by firm but utterly just action, so that 
innocent people can be sure that they will not 
have to pay for the guilty, and that by wise and 
liberal government the Algerian people will be 
led to a patient acceptance of the association with 
France in the hope that ultimately some rea- 
sonable solution of their many problems will at 
last be found.—General Overseas Service 
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St. Boniface: the Apostle of Germany — 
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S. C. CARPENTER on the twelye-hundredth anniversary of the Saint’s death 


INFRID of Crediton, afterwards called Boniface, the 
Apostle of Germany, was the prince of missionaries. What 
was he like? There lives no record of his physical aspect. 
We conjure up, perhaps, the picture of a lean figure, 
wearing a black habit, worn with fasting, with a lined face that is saved 
from hardness by the shining of an inner charity, but it is all imagina- 
tion. Yet there:must have been a power in his presence, a magic in 


his voice, which, added to ~ the 
integrity of the man’s character and 
the sanctity of his manner of life, 
commended his tidings to the con- 
science of the Franks and Frisians 
of his generation. His whole adult 
life was ruled by one consuming 
passion, to proclaim the Lord 
Christ where He had not been 
known before. But it also happened 
that he had, as will appear, a singu- 
lar genius for organising and con- 
solidating the fabric which sprang 
into existence at his word. 

He is first heard of as a bright 
boy in his native village, minding 
his books, eager to learn the secret 
of a holy life. This meant for him, 
as it meant for many in those days, 
the life of the cloister. He was 
received into a monastery at Exeter, 
and presently transferred to another 
house at Nursling near Winchester, 
where there were more books in the 
library. Here he acquired a great 
name as a learned scholar, especi- 
ally in Holy Scripture, and an 
illuminating teacher. Meantime, his 
purpose was maturing: He would 
evangelise the heathen, but, like his 
Divine Master, he would wait till 
he was thirty years of age. 

Twelve hundred years ago Eng- 
land was only just beginning to be 
known as England. The English 
were quite recent invaders. But 
before long the conquerors were 
conquered, not 
British but by missions from out- 
side, from Rome and Ireland. The 
old, dark gods were banished and 
the White Christ prevailed. This 
very early English Christianity 
depended much on the favour of 
the regional king, and was also 
rather insular. In particular, the 
north -and midlands, which had 


indeed by the, 


r St 


Boniface embarking on a voyage 
Exeter Cathedral 


been evangelised by Celtic missionaries, had for some time continued 
to observe some Celtic usages. The decision of the Synod of Whitby 
in 663 to accept the Roman customs marked the beginning of the 
end of the old provincialism. It meant that the Christian culture 
of the continent began to spread over the whole of England, eventually 
_ producing such scholars as Aldhelm in the south and Bede and Alcuin 
in the north. And it also meant that the papal authority, which 
Augustine, Birinus, and Felix had received con amore and had taught 
in Kent, Wessex, and East Anglia, of which Aidan in Northumbria 
had been less conscious, was now-~ thoroughly, accepted everywhere. 
But there was gain the other way as well. The bringing together of the 
Celtic and Roman type had the effect of kindling the eager, radiant 


~ 


evangelistic enthusiasm of the Celt in the whole body of the Engl 
Church. 

This has a close bearing on the life and work of Boniface. He v 
a thorough-going papalist, and it seems to me, who am not of 1 
Roman obedience, that this was a good thing. Secular rulers at that tii 
were so powerful and often so unscrupulous, and the Christian people 
northern Europe so new and raw in their religion, that without a stro1 
and withal sacred, centralis 
force, the immature fabric wo 
have suffered grievous, perh: 
irremediable, impoverishment. 
the same time, to say that Bonif 
was papalist does not complet 
describe him, any more than 
would completely describe Sa 
Francis of Assisi. He owed m 
to Iona than he probably knew. 
was a great organising statesm 
like Archbishop Theodore, but 
was also an Aidan, tramping fr 
place to place, with staff in ha 
aflame with single-minded zeal. 

There was good stuff in th 
early English Christians. TI 
were missionary-hearted. Memor 
of that noble pontiff, Gregory — 
Great, ‘our Father, who gave 
baptism ’, and perhaps some ea 
stirring of that spirit of advent 
which sent the Elizabethan ‘sail 
—many of them, like Bonifa 
Devonians—albeit with a rat 
different motive, overseas, inspi 
them to a generous charity. Of t 
Boniface was the most illustri 
example. And he was one of vi 
many. 

There is on the nave pulpit 
Exeter Cathedral a panel show 
Boniface setting out on his fi 
voyage from London across — 
North Sea. to Frisia, i.e., what 
now call Holland, in a tiny b 
which would infallibly have b 
wrecked in about five minut 
Happily the vessel was more s 
worthy than the artist had room 
indicate, and he arrived ‘safely. I 
first campaign was a failure. . 
could do nothing against the i 
placable hostility of the lo 
prince, Radbod, and after a f 
months he returned to Nursli 
Very soon, however, resisting 
entreaties of the monks that he would succeed the old Abbot, who I 
died, he sailed across the sea again, this time never to return. 
realised now the necessity of more careful planning. Accordingly, 
went first to Rome, and received from the Pope authority to evange 
the Frankish, i.e., the German people. He laboured effectively fo 
time under Archbishop Willibrord in Frisia, where the unfriendly p 
had died and the Church had lifted up its head again, but did 
stay long, because he felt that his commission was to be 4 wander 
evangelist. He might have said, with Amos, ‘The Lord God 
spoken; who can but prophesy? ’, or with Jeremiah, ‘ A fire is in 
bones ’. The Pope sent him for three years to Hesse and ; 
—_ his capacity was tried in very difficult conditions. avery 


>; a panel on the nave pulpit of 


ing. His work was : 
that he should accept conse episcop 
e nn oath of lifelong obedience to Blessed Peter, and to 
pe, here called the Vicar of Peter, and his successors. His was 
ys a roving commission. As priest, bishop, and archbishop, his 
sh, his diocese, his province was, in effect, all Germany. 
ns 4 ~ 
The Sacred Oak 
Space forbids aught but the barest summary of his evangelistic work 
nn Frisia, Thuringia, Hesse, Bavaria, and, in his last days, in Gaul. 
One incident has become famous. Some of the details suggest pious 
embroiderv, but in the main the story is no doubt true. At Geismar, 
where grew an ancient sacred oak, he seized an axe and made one cut 
in the trunk, and thereupon, his biographer Willibald relates, the great 
tree fell to the ground in four equal parts in the form of a Cross. The 
ified pagans thought that one of Thor’s bolts would come hurtling 
jown from heaven and smite the impious iconoclast, When nothing 
lappened, they began to think that the magic of this new holy man 
Must be stronger than their own. The exploit sounds like something 
if a gamble, but Boniface was probably psychologist enough to know 
that this was the moment for the gesture. He built an oratory out of 
he timber of the oak, and made many converts there. 
_ Wherever he went, there was much for him to do. Where the Church 
lominally existed, it was very territorial. Kings and powerful families 
ad gained an intolerable measure of control. This needed tactful 
andling. Further, there were churches, monasteries, and schools to 
wild, and there was the constant necessity of repairing damage done 
y enemy action. Many had lapsed into i-paganism, and _ their 
estoration involved intricate problems of graded discipline. There were 
nworthy priests, and heresy was rife. And beyond that, there were the 
pultitudes of unevangelised heathen. ‘It is too light a thing that thou 
houldst be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore 
he preserved of Israel. I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
hat thou mayest be my salvation to the end of the earth’. 
His policy of centralisation does not, of course, mean that he had 
io need to keep in touch with the secular rulers. Indeed, it was vital that 
e should. He did it most wisely, but secular opposition was sometimes 
ery strong. In 744 he wrote to his old friend Bishop Daniel of Win- 
hester that without the patronage of the Frankish prince (that was 
tharles Martel) he could do little to preserve the Church and put down 
lolatry. He may mean that with secular help he can do it, or that 
y reason of the absence of such help he cannot do it. 
As Bishop he gradually won a European reputation. Many monks 
ad nuns from all parts, but above all from England, came to work with 
im. Monasteries were built, especially the great House of Fulda, which 
rew in the time of the first Abbot to contain 400 monks. Hundreds 
‘ thousands of pagans were baptized, and shepherded, and taught. New 
es were established and bishops set over them, All this involved an 
amense network of organisation. Boniface created all the machinery, 
t he controlled it, and made it serve a spiritual purpose. He con- 
qually insisted on orthodox belief and Catholic discipline, on the 
servance in his monasteries of the Benedictine Rule (he himself was 
yays the monk, from first to last) and, as far as in him lay, on good 
ristian life for all his flock, nobles and peasants alike. Above all, 
ugh he never engaged in what are called power-politics, he was at 
at pains to establish right relations with secular princes. In fact, 
face must be thought of not merely as a picturesque figure, walking 
mugh German forests and performing spectacular feats of woodman- 
» but as a consummate statesman, one of the makers of medieval 
pe, and in particular the far-seeing pioneer who made possible the 
work of Charles the Great and the evolution of the Holy Roman 
re. Without his amazing power of organisation the effect of his 
shing would have faded with his life. He was both an evangelist 
ister-builder, and so the good he did was not interred with his 


_ 


these labours, he was a diligent letter-writer. He never lost 
his native land, and many of the letters are to England, 
‘sonal. He can be seen advising a friend to be constant in 
of Holy Scripture. Without despondency or self-pity, 
humility, he confides some of his difficulties to Bishop 
ssponds affectionately with a y “nun, Leoba, his 
ter followed him to Germany, He asks -his friend 

\bbess Eadburgha, to send him the Epistles of 
pe Ate ee, a . 
a a, a2 “ 
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_ Daniel to send him a particular manuscript of ‘The Book of the 


‘Prophets’, because it is written in large characters with which his 
failing eyesight could cope. He asks the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
send him the correspondence between Augustine and Gregory, the Arch- 
bishop of York for the works of Bede, and Abbot Dudo for any com- 
mentaries that he can spare from his monastic library on the Epistles 
of St. Paul. He himself only possesses notes on Romans and First 
Corinthians. He severely admonishes King Ethelbald of Mercia for his 


bad life, and he addresses a letter to the English people, asking their 


prayers for the conversion of the pagan Saxons. ‘ Have pity on them, 
ay their repeated cry is “ We are of one and the same blood and 

ne ” 2) 

The story of his end has the pity and terror of high tragedy. He was 
seventy-five, or perhaps a few years more, and, feeling that the day of 
his death was not far distant, he appointed Lull, another Englishman, 
as his coadjutor and successor, and went on one more missionary journey 
to a still largely heathen part of Frisia. After some months he sum- 


moned all newly baptized persons to attend him for the Laying on of - 


Hands. Then at.dawn on June 5 there suddenly burst upon them a 
host of armed men, breathing threatening and slaughter. The Arch- 
*bishop’s adherents were for offering resistance (‘My father, shall I 
smite them? shall I smite them? ”) but Boniface forbade it. ‘ My sons, 
lay down your arms. Fear not them which can kill the body, but cannot 
kill the soul’. While he yet spake, the heathen rushed-upon them and 
slew the Archbishop and nearly all his company. 

The news of the tragedy soon spread, and a large body of Christian 
warriors—would Saint Boniface have sanctioned it?-—avenged by force 
of arms their leader’s death. It is said that many pagans, dismayed by 
this counter-attack, and perhaps surprised to find that the Christians 
were tougher than they had expected, opened their hearts to Christian 
teaching, and very many of them were baptized. Thus once again the 
blood of the martyrs was the séed of the Church. Boniface, re- 
versing the dying feat of Samson, may have quickened even more by 
his death than in his life. ; 


A Shining Light in Europe 

Many miracles, of the kind that simple people are happy to believe 
and medieval chroniclers delight to tell, are said to have followed. Be 
that as it may—and indeed the healings at his tomb are probable 
enough—the magnitude and quality of the work of Boniface for Ger- 
many and Europe is itself a miracle. It passes the power of language 
to express. He was a burning and a shining light. The fire that he 
kindled is a supreme example of the incalculable debt which later 
civilisation, even twentieth-century civilisation, owes-to the Church of 
God. To borrow words once used with simple, self-forgetting truthful- 
ness by the one missionary who surpassed him in devotion and effective- 
ness, he seems to say to us, with St. Paul, across the centuries, ‘I 
laboured more abundantly than. they all. Yet not I, but the grace of 
God which was with me ’.—Third Programme 


A new translation of Bede’s A History of the English Church and People 
with an introduction by Leo Sherley-Price has been published as a 
Penguin Classic at 3s. 6d. 


The Wilderness 


Remoteness is its own secret. Not holiness, 

Though, nor the huge spirit miraculously avoiding 

The way’s dissemblings, and undue distraction or drowning 
At the watercourses, has found us this place, 


But merely surviving all that is not here, 

Till the moment that looks up, almost by chance, and sees 
Perhaps hands, feet, but not ourselves; a few stunted juniper trees 
And the horizon’s. virginity. We are where we always were. 


The secret becomes no less itself for our presence 
In the midst of it; as the lizard’s gold-eyed 
’ Mystery is no more lucid for being near. 


And famine is all about us, but not here; 

For from the very hunger to look, we feed 
Unawares, as at the beaks of ravens. ; 
W. S. MERWIN 
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T the Redfern Gallery Victor Pasmore is showing a dozen 
reliefs in wood, plastic, metal, and glass. There are also 
several abstract paintings done some four or five years ago.: 
As one enters the room in which they hang it seems that the 

walls themselves have been brought to life by these cool and impersonal 
objects; their surfaces, which gleam under the skylight, point out 
towards the centre of the room or, 
transparent, strike clear relation- 
ships with the wall behind, make 
one intensely aware of where one 
is and what the place is-like. There 
is no need to labour the contrast 
between this expansive and enhanc- 
ing physical effect and the restric- 
tive and contradictory demands 
made by so much contemporary 
art, realistic or abstract. 

It is beside the point to criticise 
Pasmore’s present work from a 
‘nostalgic point of view; no one 
knows better than he what painting 
is or has been. The fact is that he 
regards his present work as a 
primitive beginning, an exploration 
of the simplest available possibili- 
ties. Yet what is extraordinary 
about these works when we come 
to give them our unprejudiced 
physical attention (which is all that 
they ask) is their life and richness. 
There is-a series here in which 
rectangular fins are set on a trans- 
parent base, their surfaces of 
different colours. As one moves 
about, the configurations of shapes 
and colour are changed by perspec- 
tive; it is as though our own move- 
ment about the room drew from 
the relief a rich.and varied sequence 
of chords. Once one of these pieces 
has come alive in this way it be- 
comes easy to understand how it 
was that Pasmore felt the limita- 
tions of painting. The pictures seem 
by comparison restricted, the final 
refinements of something quite 
distant from us. The reliefs, no less 
beautiful, are intensely positive in 


Round the ack. Galleries — — 


By ANDREW FORGE ; 
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it is a picture, painted in 1950, a two men walking past a palisa 
beyond which two palm trees lose themselves in a fiery sky. The drar 
and tension are not centred on a single figure but extend to a wic 
spaced relationship; light and the impression of objects at differe 
distances are bound up in the same emotional atmosphere. Sutherlan: 
purpose is once again self-contained; the picture’s connection wi 
vision is made to give a certain ki 
of force to his invention, to sugge 
.as it were, that this menacing a 
portentous scene was an acti 
experience. 

The case of Alberto Giacome 
is radically different. He is co 
cerned with vision itself; with hi 
it is not a means by which 
express something, to make it me 
real; it is a reality which has its 
to be expressed. This feeling of t 
realness of visual sensation 
present in almost all the works | 
view at the exhibition which M 
David Sylvester has arranged { 
the Arts Council. Not that all | 
work is like the thing represent 
itself; the fact is that Giacome 
has discovered that no two glanc 
at an object yield the same resu 
and that perception goes on and ¢ 
To most artists who have tried 
realise what is before their eyes tl 
fact has been an embarrassme 
and they have evaded it by buil 
ing up what is in fact a compos 
image which leaves out the proc. 
of seeing. But with Giacometti 
is as though he felt that nothi 
were true or enduring unless it i 
cluded this continuous proce 
And he has found, or so \ 
must deduce from these wor! 
that the only forms which he c 
realise under these circumstanc 
are static, frontal, the permane 
and resistant poles to his shifti 
perceptions. Without this abidi 
sense of stability and hardness | 
art might have become a chime 
his world dissolved in the strea 


their effect. * Diego’ (1950), by Altiedt Guanes fiotindg the exhibition at the ee of his sensations and his wor 


At Arthur Jeffress’ - Gallery, Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Square with it. As it is he presents us w 


Davies Street, Graham Sutherland 
is showing a new portrait (of Mr. Jeffress) and a number of other 
pictures of various periods. They are very uneven in quality. Suther- 
land’s best work has been based upon a particular fantasy: that the 
images he invented were alive in their own right. This fantasy is quite 
explicit and self-contained. However, when he turns to portraits, neither 
fantasy nor invention is involved. Plainly Sutherland sets out to paint 
a likeness and to express it in a heightened, strung-up way so that the 
onlooker encounters it with shock. But to make something that already 
exists look real by its appearances demands a quality of imagination 
quite different from Sutherland’s, and drawing which perhaps seeks for 
command rather than assumes it. So far Sutherland’s portraits, despite 
their sensational likenesses, stylish poses and bright tints, have been as 
disappointing as the handsome young Prince who steps out of the Beast 
once Beauty has kissed it. 

Another painting here indicates a completely different field of activity; 


his thin rods of figures, his kni 
edged heads, his at fragments, as though they were the last kernel 
what he has looked at, indestructible, toughened, as it were, by th 
resistance to his eye. 

Thus in the single standing figures the column of the body will 
straightened and thinned until it appears to be nothing but uprightn 
while the feet and ankles which bear the essential meeting with 
plane of the ground remain large and firmly curved to the grou 
Gradually as one looks at them the scale of the figures and» 
attenuation falls into place: one sees that whatever one’s superf 
impression might have been, these distortions have nothing to do ° 
artiness or archaism. No other major works of our time are het 
cerned with chic or a museum attitude to style. His ae 
fragmentary nature of some of his works is forced upon nh 
under other circumstances, we feel, his figure esti 
as ey Rie oe nietow sae ea ities. 
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Vainewright in Tasmania. By Robert 
eae Oxford. 22s. 6d. 

VHETHER OR NO he murdered Helen Aber- 
cromby, all the circumstances of the life of 


Thomas Griffiths Wainewright were ‘conducive 
of legend: he was dandy, artist, and writer. He 


| with the avant-garde. When he fell, when he 
returned from France, was arrested, sentenced 
f forgery and transported to Van Diemen’s 
Land, it was as though some writer for Wheels, 
T 1e Criterion, or transition with its small-1, had 
eached the Old Bailey and the headlines. 
Tasmania is a long way off, a long way 
arther, for example, than Reading Gaol; and 
e little dandy Wainewright was more severely 
dec it with, fell further, deeper, more hopelessly 
than Wilde. . So far as his convict life was con- 
cerned, in his last miserable years, much could 
be built on little, the incomplete torso could be 
completed from what was already given, without 
enquiry, without finding the pieces. 
_ Nearly twenty years after his death (in 1847) 
a Melbourne journalist wrote an article in an 
Au stralian newspaper headed ‘ The Last Glimpse 
an Accomplished Scoundrel’, 
of if his information from a Dr. Crooke, who had 
known Wainewright in hospital at Hobart Town. 
Dr. Crooke now said that Wainewright’s expres- 
sion had been snake-like, that he had the intellect 
a Pericles and the passions of a satyr, that 


eradicable malignancy, etc. The contents of this 
icle, embellished, found their way to Notes 
‘ Queries i in London. Ever since, from writer 

© writer, they have been the basis of the luridly 
frillec superstructure, or at least a main 
mgredient in the blend of dandyism and evil 
presented as Wainewright. 

- Mr. Crossland has had time and curiosity 
hough to: find documents in ‘Tasmania and 
di over what did happen to the transported 
ponvict. He has found Wainewright’s prison 
description, made out on arrival, he has traced 
him into the Record Book of Colonial Offences, 
in which it was stated that Convict 2325 ‘ under- 
stands Greek and Latin; has been accustomed to 


aw. But written across the record was ‘ To be 
wo: rked on the roads ’—which meant the chain- 
g, chains, and the yellow dress with a repeti- 
of the word Felon stamped across it. His 
investigator has followed Wainewright from 
_chain-gang into hospital as an 

sman without pay’, giving an appalling 
of ‘his duties with the mop and the 
bucket, in a stench of gangrene and decay; 
Ss discovered that Wainewright’s conduct 
good; and that good men were prepared 
‘speak for him, and help him to a ticket of 
ve and to a frail shadow of a ‘career, Or a 


ort — as a Portrait-painter in. Hobart. 


, before a death in misery and poverty, 
t money enough to pay for his lodgings. 
Se bec be also the double face of Dr. 


ble ae conduct .. . an unvarying 
aa Facer and so on, though the 


nahospital spy. _ 
peers: more human sized; he | 


fallen writer, the ‘superior — 


yas, in today’s term, the highbrow, consorting. 


deriving some. 


s lewd character had an engrained and in-. 


w ite for the Journals’, and could paint and © 


‘invalid © 


also suggests that Waine-_ 


enlivened him, like a nes butterfly in a 


slaughter-house, in a milieu nearly indifferent to 
his presence or existence. He hardly appears a 


‘better artist, Mr. Crossland having reproduced 


many of the portraits he made in Tasmania. 
They are mostly frail, with an air of thin steel 
engravings after the thinner portraits by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. But he was not the man 
whose talent could ripen and deepen under 


terrible adversity. 


_A Cure For Serpents. By Alberto Denti 


di Pirajno. Deutsch. 16s. 


The author of this book is one of those versatile 
men who are capable of playing many parts in 
life and playing them well. By birth he is Duke 
Alberto Denti di Pirajno, by training both a 
medical man and a colonial administrator, and he 
has spent a large part of his life in Italy’s former 
North African Colonies, either as a Governor 
or as a medical man, and not infrequently com- 
bining the two roles. Reading between the lines, 
one gets the impression that his life, like that of 


his friend, the Duke of Aosta, contained many 
disappointments at which he is now able to 


look with detachment, amusement and good 
humour. Prepared as he always was to accept 
people as they were, it is easy to understand how 
this debonair young doctor made himself uni- 
versally popular wherever he went, how he was 
given the freedom of the Tuaregs’ tents, and was 
admitted even to the privacy of harems. He 
seems to have been equally at his ease in the 
palaces of the Sultan and in the Tunisian 
brothels, which he periodically visited in his 
capacity of medical inspector. 

In the desert and along the coastline of 
Tripoli are many strange and exclusive little 
groups of people whom it is difficult or im- 
possible for a European to meet, and no more 
intimate and sympathetic account of them has 
ever been given than is to be found in this 
book. Dr. di Pirajno was Governor of Tripoli 
at the time of the Eighth Army’s advance 
and it was he who, in his capacity of Governor, 
handed over Tripoli to Montgomery. He gives 
his impressions of the Commander of the Eighth 
Army in the following thumbnail sketch: ‘To 
avoid looking at us, he kept his eyes on the 
ground; the bone structure of his face was clearly 
visible under his tan; at the end of each sentence 
he lifted his eyes, with.a flash of blue, to the 
Captain’s face; in the intervals for interpretation 
he remained with his head bent looking at the 
ground. While Montgomery was speaking, I 
kept my eyes on his face—and the face of the 
enemy is never beautiful. In all probability, the 
people conquered by Alexander the Great found 
even the beauty of the divine Macedonian re- 
pugnant’. Dr. di Pirajno’s book is well written, 
interesting and entertaining. The translation by 
Kathleen Naylor from the Italian has been skilful. 


2,000 Fathoms Down. By Georges Houot 
and Pierre Willm. Hamish Hamilton 
and Hart-Davis. 18s. 


The limits of exploration which seemed to 
have been reached by the ascent of Everest have 
receded before the onslaught on the ocean. 
Maria incognita will keep the adventurous busy 
till rockets. are ready for the moon. 2,000 
_Fathoms Down is the story of the design and 


due to crowing over testing of the bathyscaphe, F.N.R.S. 3, the 


prototype of the free-moving, underwater craft 


ars more pathetic, more - which will explore the deepest canyons for their 
agri likeable or more submarine secrets. 

y anc now broken down 
| made him and — people doing something for the first time, if one 


cae me: 


There is great satisfaction in reading about 


cannot do it oneself. Houot and Willm, the 
French naval architects and pioneers, fulfil that 
satisfaction for us, even though as scientists 
they had not the qualifications to assess the 
value of what they saw on the ocean bed 4,000 
metres down. Houot the navigator, and Willm 
the engineer, are very conscious of the transi- 
ence of their glory, consisting in the construc- 
tion of a craft which can descend to great 
depths independently. This work completed, the 
limelight will now shift to the .professors peer- 
ing through the porthole and interpreting what 
Houot and Willm saw only with the wonder of 
a first vision: 

The fear’ of anyone descending to such 
depths is of being trapped and unable to rise. 
The delight of the bathyscaphe, a heavy ball of 
steel buoyed by floats filled with petrol, is that 


when anything goes wrong it rises to the sur- | 


face. One of ‘the most heartening passages in 
this fascinating adventure is that of the frustra- 
tion caused by a technical fault which snatches 
the observers from the contemplation of the 
sea-bed to safety. 


Judicial Process Among the Barotse of 
Northern Rhodesia. By M. Gluckman. 
Manchester University Press. 37s. 6d. 

The Lozi Kingdom of the Upper Zambesi 

valley, which came under British protection by 

treaty in 1900, had and has retained a hierarchy 
of indigenous courts. Their procedures and the 
law they administer are in this study considered 
in terms of the social structure of the Kingdom 
as a whole. This analysis is also made the 
basis for a reconsideration of a number of 
problems, including the nature and definition 
of the concept of law, on which there is still 
much divergence in jurisprudence. Narrow 
Austinian definitions of law, as the command of 
the ruler of the state, long stultified, even after 
their rejection in principle, an effective com- 
parative study of judicial institutions which 
would embrace the less formal and uncodified 
systems of illiterate peoples as well as modern 
legal systems. During the last twenty-five or 


thirty years, however, notable progress has been” 


made from two directions—the closer empirical 
analysis of western judicial processes, especially 
by the ‘realist’ school of jurisprudence led by 


Holmes, Pound, and Cardozo in the United - 


States, and the field studies of social anthropolo- 
gists, who have examined in detail the means by 
which it is sought to maintain public order and 
provide restitution for private wrongs in primi- 
tive societies. 

Anthropologists have already been able to 
make effective use of many concepts of modern 
jurisprudence and to recognise in unspecialised 
form basic processes which sustain developed 
legal procedures. Their findings have, however, 
had comparatively little impact on the writings 
of jurists themselves. Professor Gluckman’s book 
is, therefore, as Sir Arthur Goodhart suggests 
in his preface, notable in providing jurists with 
a detailed analysis in their own terms of a tribal 
judicial system, and the evidence in the records 
of cases and of procedure, on which to appraise 
the author’s own theories concerning the general 
nature and social context of the judicial process. 
He holds, ¢.g.,-that while the lack of written 
records and of machinery for the centralisation 
of decisions affects the role of legislation and 
precedent in’ determining judgements in non- 
literate societies, the sources on which judges 
base their decisions are everywhere the same, 
involving recourse not only to legislation and 
judicial precedent, but to morality, custom, 


_ Usurpers: 


\ author of The Captive Mind 


©The most remarkable novel 

which has been written about 

- the other side of Europe, moving, 

extremely intelligent, of the 

highest topicality, a mature and 
distinguished work.’ 

~ — STORM JAMESON. 


- *Gripping, scenes of military 
7, ~ action alternate with sections of 
Es e purest poetry .. . The great 
--——s« theme of this sober and courage- 
ous novel is not the apparent 
‘struggle for power but the 
aire _ Struggle for love.’ — 

eer? _ =—IGNAZIO SILONE. 


ie. et . (Out tomorrow) 12/6 


The Tree of Idleness 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 


_ New poems, the cHoIcE of The 
cose _ Poetry Book Society. 8/6 


+s ine A ioasicn! Anthology 


~ 


3? ee selected and with translations by 


and 


Ba ait L.A. &R. W. L. WILDING 


eb _ A new anthology of Greek and 
Latin literature, ranging in time 
ae from Homer to Claudian. . 

ie SIR MAURICE BOWRA writes: 
_  £This is.a book to be taken on 


ec _ holidays or kept by the bedside. 
a . . It contains some of the 
noblest words ever written by 
man and it brings them once 
_--_—_—s again into lives that need them 
and will gain from them an 
= _ nde delight.’ 


et - (Out fed og. 18/- | 


An Eye for a Vachi 
. : D. PHILLIPS-BIRT 


A beautiful book devoted . to 
yachts, their development and 


£ 


design. The many striking - 


_ photographs, some full-page, 
/, have been specially chosen to 


- amplify and demonstrate points - 


, made in the text. 
J _ With 21. pages of illustrations. 
; : ; . 3 


: Artist Potters 
in England 1890-1953 
\ MURIEL ROSE 


The first of the Faber Mono- 
_ graphs on Pottery & Porcelain 
to deal at any length with con- 
temporary work. The ilfustra- 
‘ tions show the modern English 
7 movement in pottery in all its 
‘most vital Phases. ~ 


bots With 96 plates, 4 in colour. 35/- 


‘CZESLAW MILOSZ. 
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“CAMBRIDGE 1 BOOKS 


The Holstein Memoirs. 
4) ee DITED BY 7 
N. RICH & M.H. FISHER . 
Friedrich von Holstein ( 1837-1909) was Bismarck’s 


This first volume includes three memoirs and essays 
on various political subjects, including sections on 
/ Bismarck, ‘the Franco-Prussian war and Anglo- 


and of the first importance, 


. 


. 


; ‘ i E : aye : oe ea: 
Failure of a Revolution 
RUDOLF COPER | 


Germany in 1918, with character studies of the chief 
actors in the events described. Professor Coper was a 
schoolboy in Berlin at the time. His book is founded 


of the documentary sources. 255. net 


= : s Belief & Unbelief | 
Since 1850 : 
-H.G.WOOD 


A study of the: smain intellectual movements of the 
last century and their effects on religious life and 
bari _ ‘I2s. Gd net 
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and was mainly responsible for the conduct of. 
German foreign policy in the crucial two decades, 
at the turn of the century. His private papers fell _ 
into Allied hands in the second war and selections- __ 
are now to be published, unexpurgated, in English. ' 


German relations. This is the material of history, 
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. licy, and th wit of physical 

‘ _ definition — 

‘inapplicable to primitive and. modern 

stems. The distinct, but interrelated, notions of 
Pe body of established rules of right con- 

, and of law as statutes and particular 

ements, are as apparent among the Lozi as 


itting evidence into general legal concepts 
gpa the rights and wrongs which 
tt that Lozi judges, like ir western 
nterparts, introduce both traditional and new 
indards of reasonableness and customariness ’. 

hus the Lozi process of judicial interpreta- 
On implies both the maintenance and the 
djustment of general legal and moral principles 
ind a system of relations in society. These are 
ased in terms of general concepts which are 
jexible enough to meet Particular cases and new 
pe ditions. Since case law is not recorded, their 
Pr ication among the Lozi is less circumscribed 
ts defining them more exactly, so 
t by comparison with western courts, judges 
lo not have to rely on fictions to amend the law 
1 the interests of justice, This leads Professor 
$luckman to the view that much discussion of 
he problem of ‘uncertainty’ in law fails to 
ecognise the sociological necessity of flexibility 
a the statement of principles and meanings, and 
| Suggests that the ‘uncertainty’ to be found 
8) spe ey in the most basic concepts of an 
fective legal system is one condition of their 
alue, since they must in application be ‘ loaded 
th ,Presumptions that arise from social life 


‘Although it tends to be repetitive in the 
kposition of its main themes, this is a lively 
ady, for the description and analysis of cases 
ividly evoke the actualities of litigation and its 
ackground in Lozi life. : . 


ri nd Safari. By T. Agbathnot. 
"Kimber. 18s.. 

d Like to Go Again. 
Lewis. Newman Neame. 15s. 


a 


he immense herds of wild game inhabiting 
uth Africa described in the writings of the 
rly travellers and hunters are gone for ever. 
ther north, in the East African Territories, 
> abundant game of fifty years ago is deci- 
ated, but not yet exterminated —in many 
aces it still roams in impressive numbers, But 
= economic opening-up of the country, and 
in the population of Africans result- 
t from the introduction of European medicine 
d sanitation, will put such pressure on the 
od that in another fifty years the areas avail- 
: to wild game will be greatly reduced. If the 


e in Ca 


ry to preserve at least the larger species 
es and national parks where they are 
molestation—parks managed with a 
tific knowledge that has yet to be acquired. 

2 days of the professional hunter who made 


ee by the sale of hides and biltong, 
ind the time of the glorious free-for- 

The only professional hunters now 
who organise safaris for wealthy 


a western jurisprudence. It is ‘in the process — 


By Oswald | 


-is to be saved from extinction it will be’ 


= mainly by hunting ivory, and to a - 


animals did not associate danger with the 
peculiar giant rhinoceros that rolled so swiftly 
over the ground, although the men within were 
plain to see. It was’ no trouble at all to rush up 
to a herd of antelope or buffalo or a pride of 
lions and knock over a fine collection of trophies 
in very quick time. This sort of ‘ hunting’ soon 
became such a disgrace that legislation was 
brought in forbidding the shooting of game 
from cars, or the dazzling of it with spotlights 
at night. 

Thomas Arbuthnot’s book describes a hunting 
trip with two companions and several white 
hunters to Tanganyika in the late nineteen- 
twenties. Although much of the book gives the 
impression of a gang of Yankee hooligans career- 
ing round the Territory beating up the game 
from cars, some of it, notably the chapter about 
the night-watch at the waterhole, gives a vivid 


' picture of wild Africa. It is a pity that most of 
' the illustrations show dead animals or wounded 


ones awaiting their coup de grace; one of them 
shows a dead Waterbuck labelled ‘Roan Ante- 
lope’ and another of the same species is labelled 
© Bushbuck ’. 

Oswald Lewis’ book is an English gentleman’s 
reminiscences of some of his travels, several of 
the journeys in search of big game. It is written 
without striving after sensation, and gives a very 
pleasant account of the author’s experiences in 
Asia, Africa, the far north, South America, the 
West Indies, and some Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean islands. 


The American’ Revolution in_ its 
Political and Military Aspects, 
1763-1783. By Eric Robson. 


Batchworth Press. 18s. 
Half a century’s intensive research by scholars 
on both sides of the Atlantic on different aspects 
of the American Revolution has greatly modified 
the picture drawn by earlier historians of that 
conflict. No longer are the events of the Revolu- 
tionary period portrayed as a clear-cut struggle 
between liberty and tyranny, a struggle brought 
on simply by an ‘ unconstitutional’ attempt by 
George III and his ministers to tax the colonists 
without their consent. The issues involved, it 
is now appreciated, were far from simple, and 
the conflict was something more than a mere 
family quarrel which, with wiser statesmanship, 


_ could have been avoided. On the contrary, runs 


the new interpretation, separation was implicit 
in the gulf which developed during the period 
of ‘salutary neglect’ 
Colonial conceptions of the Empire, and which 
became apparent_when the problem of imperial 
reorganisation was tackled after 1763. 

It had been Mr. Robson’s intention to write 
a comprehensive history of the Revolution which 
would incorporate the findings of modern 
scholarship, but this plan was frustrated by his 


tragically early death, and the ten essays which . 


comprise the present volume are all that he had 
time to complete. These essays—except for two 
which describe in detail the changes in British 
policy and strategy after the French entry into 
the war in 1778—are concerned with general 
problems. rather than with particular phases 
of the struggle. After surveying the position 
in 1763, they go on to describe the mounting 
tension between then and 1775, assess the reasons 
for the British failure to subdue the Colonies, 
and finally sum up the main results of the 


Revolution. 


_ Although the method of treatment is far from 
uniform, the book as a whole is well written, 
concise and thorough; political and constitu- 
problems. are discussed with skill and 


; Pec AA few port 
attempts to apply a single eeiportaman appeared. He soon found that it 
‘to the notion of law is ~was easy to get close to game in a car—the 


between British and 


lucidity, aad on military matters the author has 


many original and suggestive observations to 
make. It might be thought, however, that in 
choosing to concentrate on political and military 
aspects of the Revolution, the author has neg- 
lected, as did the older historians, those economic, 
and social factors, an appreciation of which is 
now regarded as essential to a full understanding 
of the Revolutionary period. Furthermore, the 
essays reveal a much closer acquaintance with 
the British than with the American background, 
with the result that there is a regrettable ten- 
dency throughout the book to treat the Revolu- 
tion as though it were merely an episode in 
the history of the British Empire. 


Ideas. Edited by Geoffrey Grigson and 
Charles Harvard Gibbs-Smith. 
Grosvenor Press. 42s. 

We hope that this volume, designed not to be 
too solemn or_ too academic; not to be. an 
encyclopaedia nor yet to be trivial, will give to 
its readers entertainment as well as information. 

All of us are ruled more by words than we 
realise; and words label and embody our ideas 
and the forces which impel us. Here are 183 ideas, 


This editorial statement, modest yet ambitious, 
is admirable. We are not offered a reference- 
book which claims to be complete, each article 
by an acknowledged expert; we are concerned 
with the adequate definition of the things 
intellectuals talk about. And if this volume fulfils 
its promise to examine the’ meanings of words 
(and the vaguest words of all), how invaluable 
this might be! Who has not wished, and in 
vain, for more precision when ‘neurosis’ or 
‘ original ‘Sin’ enters with such assurance into 
the conversation? Who would not be happier for 
more light on logical positivism or dialectical 
materialism ? 

But our first glance at this large book makes 
us hesitate a little. Is this, at the price of two 
guineas, exactly what we want? It is well pro- 
duced, it is lavishly illustrated. Indeed the 
illustrations have been so cunningly selected that 
we begin to judge the book by its pictures. 
Portraits abound. Lord Beveridge (the Welfare 
State) displays all the physical traits of Angst 
(see an excellent article) as he faces, on the 
opposite page, the hirsute glower of Nietsche 
(the Superman). Arnold Toynbee propitiates the 
supercilious Sartre with a cup of tea and a 
sandwich; it is plain that Historicism will 
shortly suffeg.. defeat .by Existentialism. One 
remembers, perhaps unfairly, an idle hour in 
the Mess with the juxtapositions of Lilliput. 
The impression gains ground as the volume is 
leafed through; as ‘ the I.Q.’ is followed by ‘ the 
Immaculate Conception’, and ‘ Sanctity’ rubs 
shoulders with ‘ Scepticism’. The tone of the 
book grows oppressively bright as we open it, 
say, at ‘ Mysticism’ and read: ‘ Mystics (like 
skaters and ballet dancers) usually begin young 
if they aré'to be any good’. Suspicion is aroused 
that the remainder of the article will be super-= 
ficial, as indeed it is. 

But a more extended exploration of the book 
will discover that it is unwise to judge it by its 
lapses. The treatment of ideas such as Pre- 
destination, Catharsis or Divine Grace is a model 
of what such things should be: sharp-witted, 
succinct and knowledgeable. ‘The historical 
summaries of an idea’s development are often 
brilliant. In general, contributors responsible for 
the philosophical pieces are extremely good; the 
theological articles are excellent when they are 
not patronising; the psychological, balanced and 
perceptive—and this is especially valuable when 
the terms of the science have been subjected to 
such- careless use. The writing about art is 
vigorous; and here the minatory ghost of Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis clangs between the suave 
columns of print. ‘ Two academic arts now exist 
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them rampant in the endless 
_yesterday’s abstractions’. 


ader to suspect that there is more to this book 
aI its Eo appearance suggests, 


~~ OR some weeks now desultory corners Of 
4 “Letters to the Editor ’ have been occupied 
_ by disinterested commiserations with the 
New Novels’ reviewer on the limitations: of 
is “space, and suggestions that a new novel has - 
as much right to its full (if anonymous) 
olumn of undivided attention and criticism as 
‘del biography, ‘work of criticism or book of 
Perhaps in this, my last review, I may be- 
Dermitted to add my own (strictly er 
uota of comment. ~ 
ig take it that there are three main reasons foi 
hich we may turn to a work of fiction. We may | 
sad because we cannot stop reading, because we 
cannot put it down’; we are held by the 
jarrator’s glittering eye: this is the novel as 
story’, and its principal element is suspense. 
Jr we may read because we wish to enlarge our 
xperience, to live vicariously through human 
Bevpnabips not as yet encountered by-us, Perr a 
unlikely. ever to be; or to be carried into 
ar erex places, slums, palaces, | or long- -past 
mn this is the novel as ‘illusion’, and its 
inc’ ipal element is the willing suspension of the 
sader’s disbelief. Finally, we may go to the~ 
iovel for new light upon the human con- 
ition; from his delineation of particular events 
he novelist may be able to infer general ten- 
encies, and to convey that inferential knowledge 
> his reader in a way that the ‘ straight’ philo- 
spher might find himself less able to do: this 
| the novel as ‘illumination’, and its principal 
ement must reside in the novelist’s own 
apacity and understanding of life. 
When critics complain of the decline or com- 
ative unimportance of the modern novel, they 
> not perhaps always distinguish between these, 
ree functions as closely as they might. Clearly 
e novel, as ‘story’ pure and simple, will 
vays be with us, as it always has been; it will 
ike more than nuclear fission to kill the human 
ssire to hear tales. But critics are united in 
ing the very name of ‘novel’ to tales that 
ve not at least a smattering of illusion or 
mination, and it is these two elements that 
ty seem to have fallen upon evil days. In the 
t illusion (as a recent correspondent, 
| poi inted out) may cease to attract the 
mre mind; the reader may well have experi- 
quite” enough in his own person for 
; experience to have decidedly lost its 
‘He will continue to enjoy such diverse 
ith-century novelists as Sterne and 
, neither of whom stoops to insult his 
up audience by suggesting for a moment 
; fictions are anything but feigned; but 
ety-nin Eo of a hundred modern 
Sloy all the piled-up parlour-tricks 
es in fruitless striving for total 
reader will pass ‘New Novels’ 
the hard fact of the matter 
e od a couple of minds in a 
y to be able to tell us anything 
out the human condition 
a nae and one minds, 
IT poe impression _ 


D) AC 


‘author’s earlier splendid tour-de-force; 


ae Dr: Hofstadter, i ina recently published lecture 


| anti-intellectualism in America, has defined 


Samiaueg may: encourage the intending - one facet of the intellectual’s make-up as ‘ the 


play of the mind for its own sake. .. . We might 


_ say he-is the creature who is most likely to be 


New Novels 


that they belong to that blessed pair, will parade 
a similar set of parlour-tricks in the effort to 
achieve significance, universality, etc., and a 
whole lot of other things that had probably 
better be arrived at unconsciously or not at all. 
The uncomfortable disparities between preten- 
tion and achievement, between the assumed con- 
tent and the real, between the mountain of 
manner and the mouse of matter, probably 
account for most of the well-deserved unpopu- 
larity (with the responsible critic) of the novel 
today. Faced with the windy pronunciamentos 
of scribbling housewives, with dust-jackets yell- 
ing “A deeply moving “analysis of a woman’s 
spiritual Calvary, by a merchant-seaman’, he 
will turn to the Critique of Pure Reason on the 


one hand or to The Ascent of Everest on the 


other, or better still slip the Faerie Queene in 
his pocket and go for a long walk in the fields. 

- The World His Oyster is perhaps too frail a 
peg to bear the full weight of this philosophic 
disapproval: on the whole it is a little above the 
average standard of the middle-brow ‘serious’ 
novel. It stands as text to the foregoing sermon 
mot for any special demerits of its own, but be- 
cause it lies to hand. Miss Barbara Goolden’s 
hero, Wilmot Brentwood, is the only and post- 
humous son of his originally wealthy but im- 


’ provident father. His mother, suddenly widowed 


and unexpectedly poor, decides to impoverish 
herself still further by bringing her son up ‘like 
a gentleman’; the all-consuming unproducing 
man-child devours the lives and opportunities 
both of his mother-and of his two elder sisters, 
to nobody’s very evident satisfaction in the end. 
Moral doubtful, but presumably significant, 
universal, etc. What deprives this novel of any 
‘chance of contributing valuably to either life or 
literature is that the above synopsis, or some- 
thing like it, was evidently written down by Miss 
Goolden on page one of her manuscript or of her 
mind, to be stuck to through thick and thin no 
matter how the characters themselves, as they 
started to grow.under her hand, might begin 
to pull in opposite directions. The working-out 
of the theme is in fact contrived and wooden; 
and that is because the author, smitten by the 
urge to illuminate, so evidently conceived her 
novel in terms of theme rather than of character 
or incident. The World His Oyster is a ‘ well- 
made’ novel, in the conventional sense, but to 
my mind lifeless and cold; the tone is restrained, 
the selection of significant detail austere, rather 
(I feel) because the author has assumed that 
restraint and austerity are indelible hall-marks 
of the important serious novel than from any 
inner necessity; the writing conveys a quiet, 
dignified assurance by no means’borne out by 

the event. 
William Conrad, by Pierre Boulle, I found 
another disappointment, particularly after os 
é 
Bridge on the River Kwai. M. Boulle is still 
on ‘the Englishman’ in a bogus sort of 


“way ther: is a delightful portrait here of X of 


‘the British Intelligence), but his hero this time 
_is a hundred-per-cent., ayes, ae Aryan 
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active after dinner’. Here is the good, light 


conversation of intellectuals. If the other facet, 
intellectual piety, is not so conspicuously 
present, we may still be grateful; the ‘ egg~ 
heads’ persist in being alive. 


The World His Oyster. By Barbara Goolden. Heinemann. 12s. 64d. 
William Conrad. By Pierre Boulle. Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d. 
Sea of Glass. By Dennis Parry. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
The Desperate Art. By John Rosenberg. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


Nazi German, as wholly incredible as he is 
tedious, uninteresting, and unpleasant. Indeed it 
would be difficult to conceive of anything more 
wantonly unbelievable than this character were 
it not exceeded by his final conversion, by ex- 
ample, to the virtues of English liberalism. This 
outright and uncompromising failure with the 
principal figure stands out in even stronger con- 
trast against the treatment of the minor ones, 
which is usually ingenious and amusing; it is 
only when the author faces him with another 
dose of William Conrad himself, that the reader’s 
heart is likely to sink. It would be best, I think, 
to declare a moratorium over this book, and 
hope that M. Boulle, who has obviously con- 
siderable gifts as a writer of novels, will be back 
on form with his next. 

It is pleasant to turn to Mr. Dennis Parry’s 
Sea of Glass, which is in every way a contrast 
to these first two novels. Mr. Parry has no 
‘theme’; he is out to amuse, not to illuminate, 
and very successful he is at it. His heroine, 
Varvara, aysplendid, panther-like creature pro- 
jected suddenly out of darkest Central Asia into 
darker Central London, is outré in the extreme, 
but, in the last resort, by no means incredible. 
The application of Doljuk ethics to Kensington 
situations provides a lot of the fun, but Mr. 
Parry is not at all the man to overplay his jokes; 
and he has the wit to temper satire with affec- 
tion, and to perceive the nobility that so often 
lies at the heart of the ridiculous. We meet some 
of our old friends here, in particular the amiable 
stooge-hero who fails to get the girl (what a 
novelty he was in the days of early Huxley and 
Waugh!). But for the most part this is a work 
of considerable originality, without being flashily 
so. Mer. Parry has a decidedly individual mind of 
his own, ands~since he evidently mainly prefers 
to see life at first hand rather than through the 
medium of other men’s books, the result is 
always fresh, entertaining, and intelligent; Tur- 
pin, a richly fruity butler (for instance), though 
in an established tradition, is nevertheless an out- 
standingly successful piece of character-creation, 
a very welcome addition to the ranks of classic 
gentleman’s gents. I shall gobble up gratefully 
whatever this author cares to serve next. 

The Desperate Art, a first novel by John 
Rosenberg, may be classed as ‘ experimental’, 
and it will be understood that at this late stage 
in the history of the novel experiment has to go 
the whole hog or not at all. The author has 
taken a deliberately conventional ‘ Gothick’ plot, 
but presented it in a series of prosaic-poetic 
monologues by the protagonists. The style is 
more like the gibbering of ghosts in draughty 
corridors than human speech, and these poor 
revenants, whose memory is evidently failing, 
have snarled the plot up beyond disentanglement, 
for good measure. But the experiment was well 
worth attempting, and I found The Desperate 
Art curiously moving in places. I recommend 
it to anyone interested in fiction’s wilder corners. 

Hi~ary CORKE 
[Mr. }. Maclaren-Ross takes over the reviewing of novels 
from Mr. Hilary Corke on June 30] 
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THE LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
A Human Document 


TOPPING THE DOCUMENTARY bill last week, cer- 
tainly in quality of production, was ‘The 
Unloved’, a study of children who are denied 
parental affection and of the maladjustments that 
sometimes follow. Some viewers may have 
thought the subject less compelling than that of 
*The Road to Embu’, the film report on Mau 
Mau made by the Wards, husband afid wife, 
who appear to have stirred up bitter reactions 
from interested parties in Kenya. That was an 
eye-opening programme. Mau Mau has often 
been a topic in Television ‘ News and Newsreel ’. 
Now, its realities were brought into bolder focus, 
pictured in millions of homes far from the 
scene of conflict. There were moments when 
invisible evil seemed nearer than was comfort- 
able. From technical causes, no doubt, the film 
was never first-rate. Edward Ward’s self-confi- 
dence was patchy, too. Twice he seemed to be at 
the point of drying up. It can happen to anyone. 
When it happens to a familiarly fluent tongue 
it can be distracting. There was no denying the 
essential interest of the subject or the value of 
the programme in illustrating a ghastly segment 
of the human situation. Some of it was grim, 
some of it picturesque. All of it was convincing 
as a piece of factual reporting. It lacked the 
magisterial touch which would have commended 
it to our fuller respect. 

Seeing ‘The Unloved’ was made more im- 
pressive as well as less harrowing for me by a 
letter received only two or three days before 
from the headmaster of a county grammar school 
for boys in Sussex, who wrote as a footnote 
to other matters: ‘ We have just had our general 
inspection; our last was in 1938. There were 
eleven inspectors. One of the things they have 
commented on is the general tone and attitude 
of the boys, which they attribute to the religious 
and moral training that the school is giving. So I 
think that perhaps our efforts are worth while’. 
It is as well to be reminded of the corrective 
influences at work in society when we look at 
television programmes like ‘The Unloved’ or 
read a book like Fourney into a Fog, or recoil 
from a newspaper report of teddy boys kicking 
a defenceless man on the ground. ‘The Un- 
loved’ was a well-wrought human document, 
full of the stuff of consequential experience 
which stayed in the mind after the programme 


was over. Not many documentaries achieve that 
result. There should be high commendation for 
Colin Morris, who wrote the script, and for 
Ghilchrist Calder, who put it on our screens. 
They were unusually well served by the various 
impersonators of their casebook characters. 

If ‘ An. Enquiry into Hypnotism” had been as 
competently written and produced, we should 
be looking back on a notable week of docu- 
mentary. The subject being what it is, there 
must have been a lot of trooping into front 
rooms by the would-be fascinated. There was 
no spellbinding, after all, only a polite lecture 
with some experiments which probably made 
the nation’s Grandma Groves snort with in- 
credulity. Hypnosis has recently received the 
imprimatur of a report called for by the British 
Medical Association. Query: was it respect- 
ability or topicality that made it eligible for 
television? There can be no doubt about its 
being worth more searching treatment than it 
received on this occasion. The programme we 
saw was a somewhat offhand affair, concealing 
perhaps a nervousness about the showmanship 
that has surrounded the subject in recent times. 
Also, doctors were in the studio and medical 
standards had to be protected. The effect was 
that of a rough sketch for a later production 
on more ambitious lines. We must hope that it 
will happen. Such possibilities as were touched 
on left us not so much wiser as more Curious. 
Television could be invaluable in enlightening 
the community about the mental therapies. 
There is scope for a new series on the same 
sure foundation as Andrew Miller Jones’ 
‘Matters of Life and Death’ and ‘ Matters of 
Medicine ’, of three or four years ago. 

The afternoon viewer is a rara avis in my 
circle. I know none of the species or how 
regular they are in their habits. Occasionally 
I have wondered whether they are as densely 
numerous as the programme compilers evidently 
assume them to be, particularly during the 
outdoor parts of the year. They had a pro- 
gramme last week which I picked up by chance: 
it was about the post-war phenomenon of 
London’s coffee houses. These elaborately modest 
establishments, often with their Quality Street 
fronts and embellishing the amenities at nine- 
pence a cup, have a highly contemporary life 
of their own. The programme showed us the 
gist of it; the tropical house-plant décor, the 
sandals and the beards; and it succeeded in con- 
veying, too, the art-class atmosphere of con- 
genial hard-upness endemic in the King’s Road, 


Kenyan native in ‘The 
Road to Embu’ a film on Mau Mau, on June 8 


As seen by the viewer: 


Two shots from ‘The Unloved’, 


{ 


a documentary on the problems of children who ; 
love of parents, on June 7: the ‘ judges’ at the Boys’ Court, and (right) ‘ Rolfe *» 


Chelsea, where these places abound, The subj 
warranted no more than passing comment: n¢ 
the less, it gave television an opportunity 
connect us with the here and now, and tt 
I maintain, is its first purpose and continu! 
justification. 

In his recently published autobiography, 7 
Way of My World, Ivor Brown says that t 
vision is anti-social ‘in so far as it direct: 
nation-wide attention on a few persons a 
themes and gives to its successful practition 
a sovereignty previously unimagined in © 
world of entertainment and politics as well. 
may, before long, be able to create a statesm 
who does not deserve to be made. It has alrea 
created notabilities with no obvious claim to 
notable’. The political potential was not proy 
during the General Election of last mon 
which is not to deny the possibilities which Ij 
Brown foresees. Concerning the notoriety wh: 
television can confer on individuals, we w 
confronted again last week with the case 
Gilbert Harding in a question-and-answer pi 
gramme called ‘ Harding Finds Out’. The p: 
gramme gained little. from his participation 
it. He is not an actor. His public personal 
is his private one and neither has he two s 
of opinions. Nor is he a good interviewer al 
realising it, he wisely decided to keep qui 
more or less. But he is no good in that rc 
either. So what is the poor fellow to do? T 
problem was not resolved in ‘ Harding Fir 
Out’, the next edition of which is likely to fi 
me out: ‘gone to Tony’s coffee-bar ’. It will 
fair to add that he would probably be the fi 
to endorse Ivor Brown’s opinion. 

We had another opportunity to appreciate 1 
more formidable reputation of Orson Welles 
his ‘ Sketchbook’ talk about police power and 
threat to individual rights. The theme lost no 
of its importance by his conversational tre 
ment of it. We could have gone on listening a 
profiting from his experience. 

The Test match transmissions had their d 
moments and I found it often difficult to foll 
the flight of the ball in the televised tennis whi 
was another of the week’s features. There wi 
sometimes splendid pictures from Richmo 
Royal Horse Show and a few alarming on 
Last Sunday night’s film about Casablanca ga 
us stay-at-homes no finally clear impression 
that city. It contained many fine shots but 
was too sweeping, kinetically: a swallow’s-« 
view. 
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DRAMA 
Love in a Warm Climate 


_ ALFRED SHAUGHNESSY’S ‘ Holiday 
for Simon’, last Sunday’s play, 
_ cannot be blamed for lacking strong 
dramatic values, since it made no 
_ effort to establish them. It certainly 
some use as a cautionary tale. 
English mothers, if divorced and 
- moping, should not take either their 
_ love-starved hearts -or their ado- 
» lescent sons to be summer-scorched 
in the South of France. The lonely 
lady in this case was a Mrs. Dale- 
_ Adams who went to stay on the 
Blue Coast with a friend of her 
' mother’s, a retired diva of the 
_ @Pperatic stage, bringing Simon, her 
- son of seventeen, and sending for a 
' tutor since the boy needed coaching 
» for Cambridge. Mrs. Dale-Adams 
was first smothered in glucose charm 
by the Russian émigré, a phoney 
_ painter, who was being conveniently 
_ kept in luxury and pocket-money by 
the diva. 
_ Then the arrival of the holiday tutor, a 
_ perfect English gentleman and a first-rate adver- 
_ tisement for whatever school he served in term- 
"time, deflected her devotions; he at once, and 
entirely, captured the heart round which the 
‘ painter had been suavely pirouetting. However, 
: decent to the core, he had sense enough to pack 
“it up and run for England, home, and safety 
"(his family were having ‘hols’ at Folkestone) 
“while Mrs. Dale-Adams had sense enough to 
‘leave the Russian playing canasta for his keep 
"with the diva. Meanwhile, her son had been 
"bathing in the nude at midnight with the diva’s 
BFrench maid who pretended to be the waif of 
a Great Family. His discovery that this chit was 
"a minx and a liar rescued him, too. So one was 
left with the consoling reflection that the 
"English climate has its salutary qualities. Once 
pack in the cold and rain, it would be goodbye 
to all that for the three of them. 
E A quiet example of the all-right-in-the-end 
love-story, ‘Holiday for Simon’ trickled through 
its ninety minutes with a tinkling of cocktail 
ses and of amorous music: what would 
ppen was usually obvious and what was said 
always obvious. Some skilful acting, in 
Barbara Burnham’s production, gave a saving 
vation to its flatness. If not excited or deeply 
moved, we could be pleasantly engaged by the 
tertain touch of Olga: Lindo as the diva who 
had never ceased to be ‘ actressy’’ and by Rachel 
rmey’s sensitive: rendering of Mrs. Dale- 
Adams’ entrancement and despair as ~ she 
fesponded to her nights of gladness and sadness 
n the Casino country. Robert Flemyng as the 
or hired to teach and remaining to adore, 
exactly the decent British type who would 
ever forget the family in digs at Folkestone. 
smy Spenser, as the bewildered boy also 
ached by sun and sex-appeal, gave a most 
ral performance, while Gerard Heinz effici- 
laid on the professional sex-appeal of the 
iz and loafing Russian painter. A small 
_— enlarged by the players and perhaps, 
dsummer, whatever our climate may 
fod be > Tagg we should. be fussy to ask 


as theatres are hampered, inevit- 
=the width of the stage and the .dis- 
ovement which is avoided in studio 
There are bound to be moments 
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Scene from ‘ Holiday for Simon’ on Tune 12, with (left to right) Olga Lindo 
as Clare de Vernay, Jeremy Spenser as Simon Dale-Adams, and Rachel 


Gurney as Angela Dale-Adams 


Cyril Smith as Henry Hornett and Peggy Mount 
as Emma Hornett in ‘ Sailor Beware! ’ on June 6 


dragon is one of Britain’s oldest and best beloved 
farcical and music-hall fauna and it is the 
pleasantest surprise of this wild romp by Philip 
King and Falkiand Cary that the veteran 
emerges fresh as well as forcible. So television 
audiences were able to enjoy the delectable stage- 


performance of Peggy Mount as the Mum whose 


hurricane temper can shiver the timbers of a 
jolly Jack Tar and create a ‘waiting at the 
church’ disaster for her daughter. What a 
cordial dragon she is! If she breathed nothing 
but fire we might tire of her, but she has a 
heart as well as a tongue: we were not shown 
the third act in which it is shown that the 
dragon can also be a dear. But there was plenty 
of encouragement for intending playgoers. The 
company, without benefit of established ‘ stars’, 
was excellent in character-work and none better 
than Cyril Smith as the dragon’s much-baited 
but still surviving mate. 

The second of J. B. Priestley’s ‘You Know 
What People Are’ series gained by the experi- 
ence obtained in the first. It moved more 
smoothly and made better points more pointedly. 


1089 


The nonsense of our daily chatter 
or our pompous occasions was 
nicely satirised. But there are some 
things in life which defeat the satir- 
ist: the after-dinner (or luncheon) 
speech is one of them. Mr. Priest- 
ley, with Clive Morton, had had 
their laugh at this kind of booming 
and buzzing. A few minutes later 
television chanced to give us a film- 
record of the real thing: this, with 
its bombardment by cliché, not only 
justified the jest but defeated it. It 
would be impossible to burlesque the 
oratory to which we listened. 

The Saturday-night programme 
had some bad timing. Why put in 
Lester Powell’s ‘Terminus’ series 
when boys and girls are still viewers? 
His story on this occasion was of 
a callow musician’s artistic frustra- 
tion, his frantic sex-jealousy, and the 
seeming suicide of his anguished 
wife. Jack Watling and Elizabeth 
Kentish did their best with this 
material, which could hardly be 
acceptable to juveniles. It would 
have been far better to move up 
“The Howerd Crowd’ from 9.30 to an earlier 
place, for the younger public would have revelled 
in this. It was a vast improvement on the usual 
Variety programmes and was rich in simple 
nonsense and knockabout. Even rocketing to the 
moon, a subject now as stale as last week’s 
loaf, came freshly from the oven of Eric Sykes’ 
ingenious script, and ‘Rabian of the Yard’ 
would have been a joy to the myriad youngsters 
who are Fabian fans. 

Frankie Howerd’s bumbling, gangling, mop- 
haired figure intervened as a western tough, a 
space ship professor, half Simple Simon and 
half Dr. Strabismus, and as Rabian’s attending 
P.C. He is superbly the overgrown child, and his 
blunderer’s progress was a slide and tumble of 
glorious mishaps. The assistance of that ebullient 
imp, Gladys Morgan, was most valuable and the 
production by Ernest Maxin was quick, inven- 
tive, and neatly timed. 

Ivor BROWN 


[Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace is on holiday] 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA . 
Endurance Test 


THE CHEYENNE INDIANS pressing back from 
exile; the Spaniards of the Great Armada on 
that terrible voyage homeward; the lepers of 
Carville Hospital by the Mississippi: there is 
nothing here in common but the will to endure. 
“For he said “ Fight on! fight on ” ’"—that was 
an Elizabethan seaman three years after the 
Armada. ‘ Fight on!’ has been the week’s cry. 
We heard. it in ‘The Last Frontier’ (Home), a 
memory of the Cheyenne Indians who sought, 
more than eighty years ago, to return from the 
so-called Indian Territory, that arid Oklahoma 
reservation, dry earth, yellow grass, to the fruit- 
ful lands of Wyoming. The tale may have been 
a surprise to those, not historically minded, ‘who 
think of ‘Red Indians’ in terms of war-paint 
and feathers, and of Oklahoma in terms of ‘ Oh! 
What a Beautiful Mornin’! * and ‘ The Surrey 
with the Fringe on the Top’. ‘There was no 
feeling of a beautiful mornin’ when we listened 
to the death song of the Cheyennes, ‘ once the 
proudest nomads on the great grass oceans of 
America ’, as they lay trapped in the snow-bound 
barracks of Fort Robinson. 

It is a fearful story that, though it ends in 
peace, does no credit to the white man. Charles 
Chilton’s version of Howard Fast’s novel, a 


The Barber 


of Seville 


H: IS AN ARTIST; and, as artists should, he chooses h 
instruments most carefully. He chooses British-made razor 

So do millions of self-shavers all over the world. Near 
six million British safety razors went overseas last year ar 
close on seven million gross of blades went with them. 

Razors and rolling stock, paper clips and cars —< 
infinite variety of British steel goods is helping to rai 
Britain’s exports to record levels. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the worl 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATIO 


pnt ithered ‘strenstiea ‘SPOKEN WORD 
Jacked precision. They were 


and at times we could not be Zines Matters 


2 r where we were: the country wanted sign- Yow pip IT COME ABOUT that T landed myself 
. Still, sion grew; the “ghost-hunting’ jJast week with four broadcasts ranging from 
3 obinson massacre were powerfully three-quarters to two-and-a-quarter hours each? 
oe , and the programme was lucky in its Nes, certainly, by free and spontaneous choice; 
arrator, Andrew Faulds. ut by some concatenation of circumstances 
_ Nearly three centuries before this, the Spanish which I am unable to analyse. If I were a mere 
made its desperate bid for home by the private listener there would have been only one 
orthern route. Alexander McKee, under the of them I would have switched on, namely, 
title of ‘The Enterprise of England’ (Home), ‘Jp the Hands of the Infidel’ which involved 
Pieced together his narrative from contemporary vital and difficult questions on which I had 
accounts and in the actual words of the day. no settled views and on which I hoped to 
It was all efficiently dovetailed, even if it lacked _peceive some guidance in making up my mind. 
the excitement of John Masefield’s play, ‘ Philip. “Against the other three, two of them Parts 
e King’, which this week would have mad€ _ 1 and 2 of the same theme, I had certain pre- 
0 uncommonly good companion broadcast. But. _judices, preconceived opinions or rather feelings, 
¢ Armada must always quicken an English which would have withheld finger and thumb 
' from the activating knob. But Wordsworth’s 
“stern daughter of the voice of God’ impels 
the critic to undergo broadcasts of a serious and 
important kind by which he may improve, if 
not himself, at least the occasion. 

It was this laudable impulse that urged me to 
turn on ‘Ten Years of Europe’ ; a survey of 
post-war western Europe, written and narrated 
eciiices. and up in Plymouth Sound the by Alan Bullock. Part 1 concerned the period 


from VE-Day to the outbreak of the Korean 
lish waited. Mr. McKee’s record, produced _ ‘war; part 2, next evening, carried the story on 


Ny Maurice Brown, kept the eitbfal © of thos€™ +9 the present day. Such a compilation, if im- 
-. days; later a sober, truthful statement partial, would doubtless present a valuable con- 


ved how the galleons, slow-manoeuvring, 
% pectus of these deplorable years, but when 
ere outmatched by the quick-thrusting English, faced by broadcasts on the late war or our 


ad, how at length—after the now-familiar tale °; Pee aod Meneee 
Fe te Rian esd owercne Pane OD and ns T hve Amat 
orth on a fatal journey round Scotland and. _ miserable business once again and as I listened 
reland, once-proud banners tattered quickly to the first part I kept asking myself if this 
ito shreds. It was good to hear Hugh Burden was the time, when we have high hopes of a 
s Medina Sidonia, Howard Marion-Crawford’s four-power Mn ferciwa ttneciew thm past sus- 
arm Devon burr as Drake, and the way in  picions and antagonisms of east and west. 
hich Arthur Young established Lord Charles Wrasn’t it a little too like Molotov’s habit of 
Agate a man and not a passage or so Of pening every conference with a burst of re- 
cad script. crimination? 
In a third feature of the week, ‘Miracle at My. Bullock’s narrative was clear, highly in- 
arville’ (Home) Eileen Capel—who also pro-. teresting and well delivered, and by the time we 
uced—kept faithfully to Betty Martin’s book. were well advanced into part 2 and the scene in 
she was wise. The case-history of the girl who this past year had so encouragingly cleared and 
jecame a leper, who found that her expectation  byightened, I was inclined to change my mind 
of six months in hospital (on the banks of the and feel that it had been a good thing to have 
Aississippi) lengthened to eighteen months, and this foreshortened view of 1945-1955 so clearly 
— by degrees to nineteen years, needed nO et before us. Even so, I must reiterate my 
ind of adornment. It is a plain record of fan- grouse against the producers’ crude and 
astic endurance. Peggy Hassard, as the girl exasperating habit of having excerpts from 
om New Orleans, let the facts speak: all we speeches and documents read by low-comedy 
ede voices, ome a vague impersonation of Sir 
The only endurance test in ‘The Man About Winston Churchill, another a sketch of Mr. 
wn” (Home) was Hubert Gregg’s apparent Attlee unrecognisable in fancy dress, another 
Balve to go on singing in the rain on the steps that of a musical-comedy Sergeant-Major, and 
| Eros. However, the was one of the yet others of Frenchmen translated into broken 
elies of his London songs: no harm done. English. 
eh of Jack Buchanan’s parties, produced My reluctance to listen to the Union debate 
y by Roy Speer with a Gale Pedrick script, at Oxford was due to several trying experiences 
Serennd a bit, even as far as a most compli- jn the past of broadcast university debates 
ied union of ‘Macbeth’ and ‘Romeo and which, though doubtless fun for those present, 
*. This was Alan Melville’s idea; and Coral: were inhospitable to the coldly critical absentee. 
wne and Jack Buchanan enjoyed themselves But this was a serious, lively, and interesting 
ag a balcony scene in which Miss Browne example of such functions, so much so in fact 
on answering her partner’s Romeo in that I was unable to turn off the tap until the 
ly apt lines and accents of Lady full two-and-a-half hours-had expired. The ban 
eth. (I was left with a feeling that Miss on the subject of religion has recently and 
n ‘cage very well have a thrust in earnest wisely been lifted and the motion, heavily 
erness and Dunsinane.) A brisk half-hour: defeated, was ‘ That the methods of science are 
ney arrived in the course of it, but his destructive of the myths of religion’. Two dis- 
always seemed to me to be as much _ tinguished visitors, Professors J. B. S. Haldane 
and C. A. Coulson, spoke for and against the 
h and Perlmutter’ (Home), a motion respectively. Unlike informal discussions 
that time has not aided, such as are often broadcast, a formal debate of 
ave met so many of its near this kind reaches a clear conclusion by the 
soff and John Slater fought simple method of a division, a proceeding which 
w to say sadly of Abe and _ provides not an answer to the question, but an 
r¢ ide -of ond Jenny Wertie. of the prevailing climate of opinion. 
Ree In the discussion ‘In the Hands of ‘the 
i Infidel’, later in the week, no conclusion was 
3 hs 
re 
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F One of my own early mémories is of standing 
with my father on the southern Cornish head- 
land beyond our home and hearing him say, 
‘There—that’s where the Dons came up from 
eee ard* In July 1588 they would have come 
through the summer evening in a vast ~ 
2s ant moon while Cornwall lighted the 
€ s that Medina Sidonia referred to.as ‘ fire 


naddening 


ae 


reached SE 00, was left in the same un- 


certainty as before. None the less it was a 
vigorous and absorbing discussion of the diffi- 
cult question ‘ whether it would be possible or 
prudent to imstruct prisoners-of-war to say 
anything that their captors desire and whether 
this would help to reduce the propaganda value 
of prisoners’ statements’. It involved such 
thorny problems as why P.O.W.s should not 
be allowed, when under threat of death, to sign 
the Stockholm Pledge or broadcast communist 
or other propaganda. The pros and cons were 
so convincingly argued by Sir Brian Horrocks; 
Alfred Torrie, former Director of Army Psychia- 
try; Nigel Balchin; and Richard Viner, ex- 
P.O.W, under the Japanese, that I found much 
to agree with on both sides. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
The Glyndebourne ‘Figaro’ 


GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA CELEBRATED its twenty- 
first birthday last week with a new production 
of ‘Le Nozze di Figaro ’—the opera with which 
the theatre opened in 1934—and the second 
performance was broadcast in the Third Pro- 
gramme on Sunday. It is four years since 
‘Figaro’ was given at Glyndebourne and the 
cast is almost an entirely new one, the only 
members of it who have appeared iri the pre- 
vious productions being Ian Wallace and Sena 
Jurinac, and she has been promoted from 
Cherubino to Countess. 

And what. a lovely aristocrat has emerged 
from the chrysalis of the naughty page! Here 
is poise and dignity, charm and pathos com- 
municated by the serene and steady quality of 
her voice, and the finely shaped, sensitive 
phrasing. There was, perhaps, a little too much 
restraint in her singing at times, as though she 
had not yet completely settled into her new 
role—though, for all I know, Mme. Jurinac may 
have sung it elsewhere—and this occasional lack 
of freedom and spontaneity will no doubt dis- 
appear as the season proceeds. As it is, this is 
the loveliest performance of the part I have 
heard for many a year. 

The Count, Franco Calabrese, sounds no less 
like an aristocrat, and, I may add, be4rs himself 
as one through all the discomfiture in which he 
becomes involved. We have heard his voice in 
broadcasts relayed from or recorded in Italy. 
And a very fine voice it is, unusually well 
‘covered’, and.backed by a forceful personality 
which can create character. Altogether this is a 
most successful portrait of a licentious nobleman. 

It has always -been the chief merit of Carl 
Ebert’s production of the opera that he has had 
it played, not as a farce, but as high comedy, 
and that he has underlined the social implica- 
tions of the action. He has never. had his ideas 
more ably presented than by the present cast. 
The new Susanna, Elena Rizzieri, is the exact 
counterpoise to the noble, yet not haughty, 
Countess, who can mingle laughter with tears. 
This Susanna is the lady’s-maid to the bfe, 
knows her place in the society to which she 
belongs, and only once ventures so far as to 
touch her mistress, except in the way of pro- 
fessional duty—that is with a timid movement 
of compassion at the end of the ‘ Sull’aria’ duet, 
which was beautifully done, the two voices 
blending well, yet each preserving its distinctive 
character. That Elena Rizzieri is a first-rate 
singer, as well as a charming soubrette, was 
evident in her contribution to the Trio in the 
second act, and in her exquisite ‘Deh! vieni’. 
Her Figaro, Sésto. Bruscantini, does not disap- 
point our expectations of him, though he is 
not so forceful as Domeraf-Fassbaender or 
Stabile used to be, and is inclined, especially in 
the last act, to resort to farcical exaggerations 
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Lovely day 
; fora 


GUINNESS 


Feetinc ExHaustep ? Feeling thirsty ? 


ae. Guinness is what you need. Guinness 

: 5 does more than quench your thirst; it 

' bucks you up, too. What the 

. x, day’s taken out of you, Guinness _ 

oe . puts back. You could do with 

be ee one right now J Ea ie . 
e, 
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_ their dislike of children into the early graves to which 


A CHANCE FOR 
CHILD-LOVERS — 
‘By PODALIRIUS 


The geneticists, those unfortunate students of heredity, 
are agitated by the way families in this century have 
shrunk in size. If any race—whether of men or of 
animals—is to thrive, and maintain a good stock, they 
say, there must be plenty of them about, so that the 
genes have plenty of opportunities for reshuffle. The — 
genes are those mysterious bits of nuclear protoplasm by 
which hereditary characteristics are handed down from ~ 
generation to generation; and of course every child gets 
half his genes from his father and half from his mother. 


Well, the geneticists say, there must be plenty of 
cards in the pack if shuffling and re-dealing is to produce 
interesting and refreshing combinations. The smaller 
the pack the smaller the variety of hands you can deal. 


But the hereditary pack, confound it, doesn’t even 
remain constant. The genes in every generation show 
a great many small changes or “ mutations.” A few of 
these mutations are desirable—“ favourable,” as the 
geneticists say; by which they mean favourable to the 
health and survival of the stock. But far more of the 
mutations are unfavourable; and in the old days people 
with such mutations usually died off early—before 
they had become parents themselves—taking their un- 
favourable mutations with them. Nowadays we doctors 
in pursuit of our noble calling, are persuading more 


. 


-people to live longer. And though you and I may 


think that a Good Thing, the geneticists, with pardon- 
able irritation, point out that this enables more people - 
to hand on their unfavourable mutations to their 
children; which is yet another way of causifig the stock . 
to deteriorate. he 


This is rather discouraging, of course, but I think we 
must bear in mind that humanity excels in the game of 
Cheat the Prophet. A fashion for vast. families may — 
return and sweep the civilised’ world; and we should 
then be faced with quite a different set of problems—- _ 
how to feed them, for instance. 


I own I think this unlikely. At the thought of more 
than two or three children most modern parents turn 
pale and give at the knees. In fact the geneticists are 
beginning to hint that soon only “ genophils ”—people 
who really like children—will have any at all. Assum- 
ing genophilia to be hereditary and capable of. being 
strengthened by in-breeding, then we might in time 
have a country—perhaps even a world—full of geno-. 
phils having large families for “the love of the thing. 
Genophobes, of course, would all die out, carrying 


f 


they had been driven by the racket. : > 

It is tempting to suppose the world would then be a 
better place; but a sentimental impulse to equate 
“child-loving” with “peace-loving” can be quashed by 


spending the day in the bosom of any large family. I 


daresay things will be much the same as they are now. P. 


Genophil or genophobe, a basic duty of each of us, to 

prevent deterioration of stock (and incidentally get much ~- 
more out of life ourselves), is to cultivate good health and 
pass it on to our children. And—to quote again from a great - 
authority—“ nutrition is by far the most important factor 
in health.’ By this time readers of THE LISTENER must 
know that Bemax (stabilized wheat germ) is widely recog- 
nised as the very greatest aid to proper nutrition. Bemax 
should be taken daily—preferably at breakfast. IS srt 
Have you had your copy yet of “The Prosings of 
Podalirius”’? Send p.c. to address below. 04 See 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health. ute 
Vitamins Ltd. (Dept. LT3), Upper Mall, London, W.6 


th ee Rossini 2 of Moma 
— in the recognition of the difference 
farce and comedy that most of the 

: ~spaitirg including Ian Wallace, whose 
olo has ripened since he sang the part in a 
vious Glyndebourne production at Edin- 
burgh. Monica Sinclair is less successful as 
) arcellina, over-acting the part and singing it 
less well than one expected of her. And there is 
; highly idiosyncratic Basilio sung by that 
ghly idiosyncratic tenor, Hugues Cuénod. I 
th ought this a better conception of that unctuous 
intriguer than we have seen in previous pro- 


at he was permitted to sing his air in the last 


act, which I haven’t heard since Beecham’s:- 


See A ee 


Sieest eit ddationable’ to decty Ttalian 
opera of the first half of the nineteenth 


gers. The period was not sufficiently remote 
attract scholars or snobs, and it was still 
darkened by the cloud of igneous disapproval 
issuing from the nostrils of the Wagnerian 
dragon and his myrmidons. Edifying symbolism 
yn the one hand and back-alley verismo on the 
Other were propounded as suitable operatic fare, 
while a less abstruse and less sensational appeal, 
the senses was dismissed as frivolous and 
fificial. Artificial it certainly was, but then 
> is all opera, and all art if it comes to that: 
had merely replaced one-set of conventions 
another. Now it seems that a change of 
taste is bringing the earlier age back into favour. 
mong many revivals the Florence Maggio 
Ausicale has led the way with operas by Cheru- 
ni, Spontini, Rossini, and Donizetti which for 
enerations have been gathering dust on library 
helves. Not all these dredgings have been pure 
old or anything like it, but the period, far 
om constituting an aesthetic backwater, turns 
t to be surprisingly rich—not indeed in major, 
asterpieces or technical advances, but in 


sters of 1750-1800 may seem insipid and those 
~1850-1900 overcharged and pretentious, those 
the intervening period often retain an abund- 
ice of life and charm. 
Of all the Italian opera composers before 
rdi, not one has been regularly represented 
the repertory by more than a single work. 
at in the case-of Rossini the choice should 
ve fallen on “The Barber of Seville’ is not 
prising. It sparkles like a jewel; its boundless 
, tunefulness and high spirits find expression 
a technique that never allows the comedy 
xe submerged in farce, as happens so often 
¢ Offenbach, and it has an admirable plot. 
3ut it is an early work, and several of its 
ithful companions, such as ‘La Cenerentola ’ 
“Tl Turco in Italia’, are quite capable of 
ut its ascendancy on artistic grounds. 
too often told that Rossini was a buffoon 
synic who never developed and gave up 
Xosing when his contemporaries showed 
) leaving him behind, a musical playboy 
‘Posturings interfered with the serious 
romantic music. His great gift may 
or comedy—some have said the same 
Tile a serious artist who con- 
to romantic grand opera and 
alee masterpieces 


ductions at Glyndebourne, and I was delighted ~ 


century as a slapdash affair evolved for no_ 
er purpose than the gratification of _ 


ightforward entertainment. Where the minor | 


proc Fiction with Hugo Rumbold’s scenery at 
Covent Garden long ago. ‘In quegli anni’ is 
such a remarkably vivid and original aria, that 
I hope it will henceforth (like Figaro’s ‘ Aprite 
un po quegli occhi’, which used often to be 
omitted in the past) take its place’in the canon. 

It remains to record that the new Cherubino, 
Frances Bible, is an amusing youth, whose bash- 
fulness does not get the better of his indiscreet 
impetuosity, and that the voice has a slight 
huskiness suggesting masculinity. But wasn’t 
“Voi che sapete?’ taken rather slowly? Here is 
an air where the vogue for speed, even at the cost 
of breathlessness, is justifiable. Vittorio Gui was, 
indeed, apt to be heavy-handed in his treatment 
of the score. 


Rossini in Paris 
By WINTON DEAN 


in February, 1823, Rossini went abroad, vowing 
to write no more operas for his native land. His 
Paris period began in 1824, when he was 
appointed musical director of the Théatre- 


“ Italien for eighteen months. The French Govern- 


ment, wishing to keep him in the country, then 
gave him a sinecure post and a handsome salary, 
in return for which he applied himself to opera 
in French. ‘ Le Siége de Corinthe’” was produced 
in 1826, ‘ Moise’ in 1827, ‘Le Comte Ory’ in 


1828, and ‘ Guillaume Tell’ in 1829, all at the . 


Paris Opéra. The first two and part of the 
third were adapted from earlier Italian works; 
the last was quite new, and was intended to be 
the first of six French operas which he con- 
tracted to supply at two-year intervals. It was 
the revolution of July 1830, followed by the 
fall of Charles X and the repudiation of this 
contract by his successor, that first put Rossini 
to silence—a silence prolonged by lengthy liti- 
gation and much ill health, both physical and 
mental. Too much has been made of the con- 
trast between the fecundity of his Italian period 
and the later decline. The high rate of produc- 
tion and wholesale re-use of old material—both 


» common features of this and earlier operatic 


periods—must be attributed largely to the 
absence of adequate copyright protection, 
whether national or international, which reduced 
composers to a hand-to-mouth existence. 
Berlioz regarded ‘Le Comte Ory’ as Rossini’s 
masterpiece, and musically the contention is not 
absurd. Its origin could hardly have been less 
promising. The plot, based on an old ballad 
describing an incident during the Crusades, had 
been used by Scribe and Delestre-Poirson for a 
one-act vaudeville in 1816. They now expanded 
it to two acts, and Rossini had recourse to an 
eatlier work of his own, ‘II Viaggio a Reims’, 
a so-called dramatic cantata with ballet produced 
during his direction of the Théatre-Italien. The 


* vaudeville supplied material for Act II only, 


and the librettists could do little more than 
duplicate its central idea in their new prelimin- 
ary act. The story is very simple: while the 
knights are at the Crusade, the dissolute young 
Count Ory lays siege to the virtue of the Coun- 
tess Adéle, in Act I by setting up as a hermit 
at her castle gate, in Act II by obtaining entry 
to the castle with his companions disguised as 
nuns. In Act I he is exposed by his tutor, a 
bewildered bass, who by the beginning of Act II 
has been mysteriously enrolled among the nuns; 
finally it is the page Isolier (a soprano role), 
himself in love with the Countess, followed by 


the return of her brother from the Crusade, who _ 


brings the Count’s schemes to nought. 
_ With such a flimsy scaffolding the opera has 


wy 


- The other operatic production of the week, 


“The Devil and Daniel Webster’ was disap- 
pointing. Described as a ‘folk-opera’, it was 
musically dull and the story, which would make 
good reading as an anecdote or conte, did not 
seem particularly apt for musical setting. Some 
good tunes in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ style might 
have saved it, but they did not materialise. 
There was an interesting concert of music for 
voice, organ and brass instruments relayed from 
Hereford Cathedral (but only in the London 
region) which contained the fine ‘music for 
sackbuts and cornets’ by Matthew Locke. And 
I listened with respect to Humphrey Searle’s 
talk about Berg, though without being con- 
vinced by his praise of the-unspeakable ‘ Lulu ’. 
DyNELEY HussEY 


ie Come Ory’ will be broadcast at 5.0 p.m. on Sunday, June 19 (Third) and 6.30 p.m. on Wednesday, June 22 (Home) 


no business to succeed. This was Rossini’s only 
collaboration with Scribe, whose librettos with 
their laborious tally of stock situations are 
notoriously creaky in execution. Yet so smoothly 
does the music interpret the action that we are 
scarcely conscious of its contrivance. The 
hilarious second act, in which the antics of the 
“nuns’ (tenors and basses, of course, though 
the Count does his best to haunt the soprano 
register) offer endless amusement, helps to dis- 
guise the cracks; but the principal credit must 
go to Rossini’s inventive genius. His style had 
matured considerably since ‘The Barber’, and 
contact with France seems to have given it a 
subtler command of light and shade. There is 
greater flexibility in his handling of the orches- 
tra, in harmonic allusiveness and in modulation. 

This appears at once in the veiled atmosphere 
of the prelude that takes the place of the usual 
irrepressible overture. The old animal spirits have 
not been suppressed—nothing could be more 
intoxicating than the first finale, whose galop 
theme palpably haunted Offenbach—but their 
energy has been subtilised and refined. The 
modulations are a constant delight. In Raim- 
baud’s pattering air in Act II the main theme, 
confined to the orchestra, plunges into almost 
every key in turn. The mediant minor seems 
to have had a special fascination for Rossini in 
this opera, mest conspicuously in the delicious 
Act I duet for Isolier and the Count. A romantic 
strain was nothing new in Rossini—witness the 
sad little ditty sung at intervals by the heroine 
of ‘La Cenerentola ’—but it comes to the front 
only in the French operas, and most of all in 
the nature music of ‘Guillaume Tell’. The 
splendid unaccompanied septet and chorus in 
the first finale of ‘Le Comte Ory’ is not unlike 
that opera in style, though it was adapted from 
‘Il Viaggio a Reims’. The treatment of the 
beautiful string melody to which the Countess 
first appears, different as it is in mood, looks for- 
ward to the entry of Sparafucile in ‘ Rigoletto’: 

Finest of all is the trio in which the 
Count in the darkness ‘makes love to Isolier by 
mistake for the Countess, where the linked 
chromatic and syncopated cadences of the wood- 
wind have a positively Mozartian magic. We 
can only regret that after 1829 Rossini smiled 
enigmatically and wrote no more for the theatre. 


The prospectus of the Henry Wood Promenade 


Concerts is now obtainable (price 6d.) from the 
Royal Albert Hall, B.B.C. Publications, and usual 
agents. The tickets for the first and last nights 
have been allocated by ballot; booking for the 
remaining concerts will open on June 20, and will 
be by postal application only until July 9. 
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VB. a fine change... 


- - . to find a cigarette so smooth and satisfying. 


The pure white plastic fibres of the tip yield more 
flavour from the fine tobaccos. Try them—and prove 
that Grosvenor really do | 


DOUBLE your smoking enjoyment 


nogvon or 


TIPPED 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
Grosyenor Tipped, please write to:— 


The House of State Express, 
210, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


in Boxes oF 2O for 3/7 and 
rat cartons oF IO for 1/94 


Say “Nomy Prat” 
and your ‘French’ 
will be perfect! 


BEHIND every bottle of Noilly Prat 
there’s a tradition going back 150 years. 
A tradition that places quality above all 
else. It is not surprising then, that even 
in a world of changing values Noilly-Prat 
is still the world’s most-sought-after 
‘French’, 


Here’s why you'll prefer it— 
% Everything the French know in the grow- 
ing of grapes and blending of wines — is 
lavished on Noilly Prat. 


* Not a drop is bottled until the wine is fully 
matured — at least five years. 
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*% The unique ‘French’ tang of 
Noilly Prat is obtained by the 
traditional maceration of herbs and 
flowers, not by short-cut infusions, 


* Noilly Prat is still bottled in 
France in the traditional large 
vermouth bottle. 
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At the Westminster Bank they maintain, for the 
convenience of customers who do not employ 

the services of an accountant, an Income Tax 
Department which many have found to be helpful. 

The existence of such expert services as this is * 
one of the many reasons why .. . 
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Try this neat test — 


SHORT NOILLY PRAT 
—neat with a zest of lemon peel squeezed 


B Si A Nala, de a It is better to bank : 
(RAT UP a ee with the Westminster 


and Noilly Prat you ensure 
getting ‘Gin and French’ 
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Sole Importers : 
WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME STREET, E.C.3 
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ouse, there were 
first was that the 
che ap; the second was _ 


look like a conven- 


1ing-room. ‘next to oe on your left, ad the 
hen beyond that. We have left out the par- 
titions and have thrown these rooms into one 

re large area which we will call the living room. 
boy was three years Up the stairs is the sitting-room. The first thing 
was a few weeks. Among that you notice on entering is how unexpectedly 
e considered were the daily spacious this room is, and how we have ‘ gone 
Bae about ae pour: TI he to town’ with the ceiling. We have, as it were, 


from door height by the outside walls to over 
ten feet in the middle. The windows, which are 


day. Since downstairs we have children and 
bustle, we have reserved upstairs for grown-up 
activities and quiet. 

The position of the children’s room, opening 
directly off the living room, works very well, 
particularly when they are in bed with some 
ailment. They are near the kitchen, so there is no 
running up and down stairs all day for Mummy. 
All that separates the dining area from the 
kitchen is a small counter with flowers ‘on it. 
There is a large window which takes up practi- 
_ cally the whole of the wall of the dining area, 

and goes from floor to ceiling. In summer this 

window slides right back and turns the whole of 
the room into a large verandah, and the walled 
garden becomes an open-air room. 
- In cold weather, a curtain can be drawn 
across the room, cutting off the hall and stairs. 
a. - ., eS ¢ 
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oy na sun a =. So we put all the | 
oms on the east side of the house and all 
y rooms on the west and south sides, We 


eae and first floor, and treating 
my rooms similarly. Upstairs we put the 


sitting room and ero Tipe’ bedrooms. 
downstairs we put the busy rooms—kitchen, 
ng-room, children’s room, and the bathroom. 
rom the front door, you step through a 


Crossword | ‘No. 1,311. Be(r)ef(t) C(Lues. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
. / value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


| Closing Aisie= Fest post on Thursday, June 23. Entries should be on the printed pee and envelopes 
~ cor taining them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
| _ marked * Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’ s 
Mee ge. = : 

In each clue from one to fie letters (but Spt more 


decision is final 
than two in one word) have been removed from up 
‘to two words, e.g., the clue ‘ dad, but not on me’ 
‘produces ‘ dead, but not on time’, leading ty 
th he aes Tate *, > to = entered in as diagram, &% 


By Simmo- 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Pony given to lose 
A: He runs in like a big bgt 
. Roe to be won 
‘B Rites of peculiar fairs 
16. Testing the presence of moke 
‘ 17%. Grace as called by Will 
ee : _~ ~~ 18. Past taken off one’s pate 
ua ; 4 7 19. Abatement making for beer patent 
a { 26. Hose that’s often risk - 
21. Slake from anything that strains 
22. The mater for arguments 
au Had a pat on head 


| 
fe 5. Allows, in old slang, or not 
| 
ff 


2%. Sop or means of curing 
_ 29. Very old. war , 
~ 31. Eve according to Will 
33. Astern of to give room for assembly 
35. Day, perhaps, of race in the autumn 
37. Ending to lay motion 
88, Tile for a pest 
40. Had ass for use in building 
43. Race after gas 
‘44, Moon reveals this peculiar rat 
46. Father bears develop on this grass 
47, Jot which is part of pin 
49. Tin for a jar or urn or a dish 
51. Go to for aid or with bad tent 
54. Draw lid through ores 
55, Gain set right 
56. Mate for use when going abread 
57. Kind of tobacco—as seen in light ~ 
58. Male counterpart ‘of May chief 


DOWN 


1. The small growth of song 
_ 2, From verse, therefore not “British slander 
3. Command of-Indian topers _ 
4. Age of excessive rear 
5. Shows before a show 
6. Ail according to Spens 
%. Poor sport—pad in pretence 
Member of early Moon boy 
5 . Their bus became as well-known as Poe’s 
we % 10. Nose indicating one has run a lot 
ogee Nagrpmmmmmnaoness ack 11, Flora’s moment of vital ice 
vile Go without right or splice 
13. Harmful lies of dark content 
wnvasnberencoruesessestle nea ao Rat often convenient to coerce 
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room,—' : Woman’ s Hour?’ 


pushed it up into the roof space, so that it slopes 


on three sides of the room, let the sun in all 


’ Prizewinners : 


open wit. The venetian bias Pe: out th 
glare but let the Pet blow gently TEONEE 
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Notes on Contributors _ 


Otto KAHN-FREUND (page 1056): Profess 
Law, London School of Economics, Londo i 
University; author of The System of Indi 
| trial Relations in Great Britain, etc. 


Sir WILLIAM Ho.LrorpD (page 1067): Professo : 
of Town Planning, University College, 2. 
London; author of Design in Town .and ~ 
Village, Cambridge Planning Proposals, 
Reconstruction in the City of London, etc. 


KARL BRITTON (page 1071): Professor of Philo- 
‘sophy, King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne_ es 
since 1951; author of Fohn Stuart Mill—A 
Study, — Eoteninication=A Philosophical — 
Study of Language, etc. i 
Rev. S. C. CARPENTER, D.D. (page 1080): Dean 
of Exeter 1935-50; author of The Church in | 
England, 597- 1688, Christianity, 
Cathedral, etc. ’ 
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24. Bid which is hit all over 

26. Bring tools or small ices 

28. Unable to resist moon—no spit 1 ‘ 
36. Brew it for about three pints . 
32. Line well-known for its pots > ee 

34. Raving after rice 

36. Pose in order to make most 

37. Allow up together ~ 

39. Prate with a long ace 

41. Official found at the entrance to lode 
42. Where eels take ales 

45. Shot of a good hour 

47. Bad hat or rip 

48. Fit from the male family 

5@. Flowery rig to go with gray skirts 

52. Keep in a dry place 

53. Over the road 

54. Sing where the ling go 


Soliition of No. 1,309 


5 NOTES 


ay oe 8. Cure (anag.). 12. Hidden backwards. 14, Eve’s 
original namé (see Brewer). 19. Hidden. 22. R(o)yal. 38. Ira 


cor 44, N-it-id. 48. Grebe. 50. Me ‘are. 58. Sedaates 
. Sai(ling).- 
y hocat 3. Grog(ram). 4. Soh(o). 6. Gray Gnas Stoo 


of \air. 11. Haul (amag.) + (javeli)n. 17. Irene (anag.). 
21. Music. 27, Res(cue). 30. Reverse of girt. 33. Initial 
letters of clue. 37. Fus-ee-s. 45, (Con)tracts. 47. A-wet-O. 
54. Do = ut. 55, Bat upside down. 56. Get up = arise. 


Ist prize: I. Cousins (Birmingham, 
20); 2nd prize: Miss P. E. M. Evans (Newport); 
3rd prizes The Archdeacon of St. Albans - 


a “No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
Ps : You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘*into residence’’ or attending 
le: lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
. examinations (in some cases two). You can 

_ do all your reading for these in your leisure 

< hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
c (founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
oP 3) 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
t Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
ta women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
___ from C.D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FESS, 


‘ WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


tudy at Home || 


for a DEGREE |: 


PAY FOR ITSELF 


Sp sailing . ... hiking? ‘Crossing tie Channel?, 


joyed the patronage of many of the most famous editors and news- 
paper proprietors and its present patrons are Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 


Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E., and Sir Newman Flower. ae UNIVERSITY - 


Advice is free, fees are low. Write for ‘ “Writing for the a 


sBovicehbeabs || CORRESPONDENCE 
Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, COLLEGE | 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 ‘ MUSeum 4574 P } 


Sampling Reoclabil “this - 
year? Going fishing .. . 


ereyger you go,tor whatever you do, you "ll ate plenty to write 

_ about . . “o turn into saleable articles, sketches or features—if you ie & other oxalate 
know how to set about it. z | | u.c.c., founded 1887, prepares students for 
seek t say “I wish I had the time to write about that ...” or {2 LONDON UNIVERSITY General. peg 

w ? ad or Entrance, Faculty renginene , or 
ou quake a good story if.. Get down to it—learn oa ‘o ° . j in oO Dee oe Sec . 
properly—by taking a postal course with the London School o B.Sc(Sociology),; LL.B., and d various Diplomas 
Journalism. You will be under no obligation. : _ Law Society Prelim., Bar (Pts. I & I), G.C.E. 
Remember that the London School of Journalism was founded ’ ord. nh rm Schol.) plage ee 
under the aegis of that great journalist Lord Northcliffe. It has en- Highly qualified Tutors. “Low feesy ou 


* PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar (56), 


Burlington House; CAMBRIDGE 


“There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


_ {GENERAL CERT. 
|OF EDUCATION 


. THE KEY TO SUCCESS E SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of 
life! Whatever your age, you can 
now prepare at home for the im- 
portant new General Cert. of Edu- 
cation Exam.,on “NO PASS—NO 

: FEE” terms. You choose your 

own subjects—Educational, Com- 
mercial or Technical. Recently 

_. § announced big extension of sub- 

“ jects gives everyone chance to get 
this valuable Certificate. 

SEND FOR FREE 136 PAGE BOOK - 
Full details of how you. can obtain the 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—Free and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. Write today. 


Dept. 266, S.0.C., 29-31, Wright's 
- Lane, London, W.8. 


“NO PASS—NO FEE’’ 
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A Good Return | 


DEPOSIT SHARE 
* Society paying income tax— 
calculated half-yearly. 
No expenses on investment or 
withdrawal, write for full 
particulars, 


GRAYS BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ESTD. 1880 
22, NEW ROAD, Grays, Essex 
Branch Offices— 


31, Linton Road, Barking, Essex, 
and 4, WheelerGate, Nottingham 


; co (Mr. C. ©. Day) 
OQ Assets—£2,000,000 
fe) Reserves — £76,000 
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This brochure is issued by the Goldhawk Building Society to. 


’ to the advantages and disadvantages of the many different 
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A flower-fresh 


“RELIES ON RACASAN 


Made in six perfumes 
Price 1'3.. From Chemists, Ironmongers, Grocers 


ye SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
B for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
js the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation 

the General Certificate of Education examina* 

tion: B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other extern 

London University Degrees, Civil Service, Loc: 

Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for fete Exams, 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 

Secretaryship, Law, Sales’ Management, & 

and many intensely practical (non-exam, 

courses in commercial subjects. .- 

More than’80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
_ Guarantee of Coaching until Successful; 
' Text-book lending library, Moderate | fees; 

payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent Hb wees he 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


s METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


er call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Before you invest your savings, it is well worth reading the , 
interesting brochure entitled ‘‘Look before you Leap”. 


BEFORE 


help you to decide how best to invest your savings. It isa guide 


methods of investment open to you. Write today for a copy. 


YOU LEAP 


Goldhawk itself accepts investments from £1 to £5,000 at 
23% tax free (equal to £4.15.7 per cent. at standard rate). 
No fees or charges: Easy withdrawals. 
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